


HANDCART COMPANIES 

The large backlog of needy LDS converts awaiting 
passage from Europe and reduced tithing re¬ 
ceipts at home persuaded Brigham young in 1855 
to instruct that the “poor saints” sailing from Liver¬ 
pool to New York and taking the train to Iowa City 
should thence “walk and draw their luggage” over¬ 
land to Utah. In 1856 five such handcart companies 
were organized to make the 1,300-mile trip on foot 
from the western railroad terminus at Iowa City to 
Salt Lake City (see immigration and emigra¬ 
tion; MORMON TRAIL). 

Success seemed assured when the first two 
companies, totaling 486 immigrants pulling 96 
handcarts, arrived safely in Salt Lake City on Sep¬ 
tember 26, 1856. They accomplished the trek in 
under sixteen weeks. The third company, and pre¬ 
sumably the last of the season, made up of320 per¬ 
sons pulling 64 handcarts, arrived on October 2. 
But at that point the two remaining companies, 
totaling 980 people and 233 handcarts, were still 
on the way, having started dangerously late. One 
of these companies, under James G. Willie, left 
Iowa City on July 15, crossed Iowa to Florence 
(Omaha), Nebraska, then, after a week in Flor¬ 
ence, headed out onto the plains. The last com¬ 
pany, under Edward Martin, departed Florence 
on August 25. Three independent wagon compa¬ 


nies, carrying 390 more immigrants, also started 
late. 

A week after the departure of the Martin 
Company, Franklin D. Richards, an apostle who 
had organized the handcart effort as president of 
the European Mission, also departed Florence 
with sixteen other returning missionaries. This 
party, on horseback and in fast carriages, passed 
the Martin Company on September 7, the Willie 
Company on September 12, and arrived in Salt 
Lake City on October 4. 

Richards’s report that many more immigrants 
were coming was a shock; the late-starting immi¬ 
grants would not be adequately clothed for the 
cold weather they would surely experience; they, 
like those in all previous lightly supplied handcart 
companies, would be perilously short of food; and, 
as they were unexpected, the last resupply wag¬ 
ons, which were routinely dispatched into the 
mountains to meet immigrant companies, had al¬ 
ready returned. 

Anticipating the worst. President Young mo¬ 
bilized men and women gathered for general con¬ 
ference and immediately ordered a massive rescue 
effort. A party of twenty-seven men, led by George 
D. Grant, left on October 7 with the first sixteen of 
what ultimately amounted to 200 wagons and 
teams. Several of the rescue party, including 
Grant, had been among the missionaries who had 
ridden in from the East five days before. 
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The Handcart Family , by Torlief Knaphus (1926, life- 
sized bronze). Temple Square, Salt Lake City. This 
statue on Temple Square commemorates the faith and 
sacrifice of 2,962 pioneers who walked from Iowa and 
Nebraska to Utah, pushing and pulling handcarts loaded 
with their provisions and belongings. Courtesy Utah 
State University. 


Two weeks later, one of the earliest blizzards 
on record struck just as both the handcart compa¬ 
nies and the independent wagon companies were 
entering the Rocky Mountains in central Wyo¬ 
ming. After several days of being lashed by the 
fierce blizzard, people in the exposed handcart 
companies began to die. 

Grant’s rescue party found the Willie Com¬ 
pany on October 21—in a blinding snowstorm one 
day after they had run out of food. But the worst 
still lay ahead, when, after a day of rest and replen¬ 
ishment, the company had to struggle over the 
long and steep eastern approach to South Pass in 
the teeth of a northerly gale. Beyond the pass, the 
company, now amply fed and free to climb aboard 
empty supply wagons as they became available, 
moved quickly, arriving in Salt Lake City on No¬ 
vember 9. Of the 404 still with the company, 68 
died and many others suffered from severe frost¬ 
bite and near starvation. 

Those of the Martin Company, three-fourths 
of them women, children, and the elderly, suf¬ 
fered even more. When the storm hit on October 
19, they made camp and spent nine days on re¬ 
duced rations waiting out the storm. Grant’s party. 


after leaving men and supplies with the Willie 
Company, plunged farther east through the snow 
with eight wagons in search of the Martin Com¬ 
pany. A scouting party sent out ahead of the wag¬ 
ons found them 150 miles east of South Pass. 

The company, already in a desperate condi¬ 
tion, was ordered to break camp immediately. The 
supply wagons met them on the trail, but the pro¬ 
visions were not nearly enough and, after strug¬ 
gling 55 miles farther, the company once again 
went into camp near Devil’s Gate to await the arri¬ 
val of supplies. 

In the meantime, the rescue effort began to 
disintegrate. Rescue teams held up several days by 
the raging storm turned back, fearing to go on and 
rationalizing that the immigrant trains and Grant’s 
advance party had either decided to winter over or 
had perished in the storm. 

The Martin Company remained in camp for 
five days. When no supplies came, the company, 
now deplorably weakened, was again forced out on 
the trail. It had suffered fifty-six dead before being 
found, and it was now losing people at an appalling 
rate. 

Relief came barely in time. A messenger or¬ 
dered back west by Grant reached and turned 
around some of the teams that had abandoned the 
rescue. At least thirty wagons reached the Martin 
Company just as it was about to attempt the same 
climb to South Pass that had so sorely tested the 
Willie Company. Starved, frozen, spent, their 
spirits crushed, and many unable to walk, the peo¬ 
ple had reached the breaking point. 

But now warmed and fed, with those unable 
to walk riding in the wagons, the company moved 
rapidly on. The Martin Company, in a train of 104 
wagons, finally arrived in Salt Lake City on No¬ 
vember 30. Out of 576, at least 145 had died and, 
like the Willie Company, many were severely af¬ 
flicted by frostbite and starvation. 

Elements of the three independent wagon 
companies and the rescue effort straggled into Salt 
Lake City until mid-December—except for 
twenty men, under Daniel W. Jones, who re¬ 
mained for the winter at Devil’s Gate to guard 
freight unloaded there by the independent wagon 
companies, in part to make room for exhausted 
members of the Martin Company. The Jones party 
suffered misery and starvation at Devil’s Gate. At 
one point they were reduced to eating rawhide 
until friendly Indians gave them some buffalo 
meat. 
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The decision to send out the Willie and Mar¬ 
tin companies so late in the season was extremely 
reckless. In mid-November President Brigham 
Young angrily reproved those who had authorized 
the late start or who had not ordered the several 
parties back to Florence when they still had the 
opportunity, charging “ignorance,” “mismanage¬ 
ment,” and “misconduct.” Though terrible, the 
suffering could have been far worse. Had the res¬ 
cue effort not been launched immediately—well 
before the storm struck—the handcart companies 
woidd probably have been totally destroyed. 

Six more handcart companies crossed the 
plains after 1856. To demonstrate that the idea was 
still viable, seventy missionaries made the trip in 
the opposite direction in the spring of 1857. Five 
companies, totaling 1,076 immigrants with 223 
handcarts, crossed west with little difficulty: two in 
1857, one in 1859, and two in 1860. In all, 2,962 
immigrants walked to Utah with handcarts. About 
250 died along the way—all but about 30 of those 
in the Willie and Martin companies. 

For Latter-day Saints, the handcart story, par¬ 
ticularly the account of the Willie and Martin com¬ 
panies, has darkened the collective memory of the 
westering saga. But that episode is also remem¬ 
bered for the unparalleled gallantry exhibited by 
so many, immigrants and rescuers alike. Of partic¬ 
ular note is the superb performance of the women; 
their courage and mettle contributed enormously 
to the eventual survival of both companies. It was 
at once the most ill-advised and tragic, the most 
heroic, and arguably the proudest single event in 
the Mormon pioneer experience. 
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Handcart Company, by C. C. A. Christensen (1900, oil 
on canvas, 25" x 38"). Two of the handcart pioneers , C. 
C. A. Christensen and his wife, sailed to the United 
States in 1857, made their way to Iowa City, purchased 
hickory handcarts, and set out on their walk to the Great 
Salt Lake Valley. Over thirty years later he painted this 
scene from the more than 1,300 mile journey. Church 
Museum of History and Art. 


Latter-day Saints on the Susquehanna River in 
northeastern Pennsylvania. Significant events oc¬ 
curred there during the periodic residence of the 
Prophet Joseph smith from 1825 to 1830. Har¬ 
mony was the home of Isaac Hale, father of Joseph 
Smith’s wife, Emma Hale. Joseph Smith and his 
father boarded with Isaac Hale in 1825 while work¬ 
ing on Josiah Stowell’s mining project. In Decem¬ 
ber 1827, Joseph and Emma moved to Harmony 
from Manchester, New York, to work on the trans¬ 
lation of the plates of the book of mormon. 
Eventually they bought a small farm and house, 
where most of the Book of Mormon was translated 
between April 7 and early June 1829. Nearby, on 
May 15, 1829, Joseph Smith and Oliver cowdery 
received the aaronic priesthood from john 
the baptist and were authorized to baptize each 
other. The first convert baptism, that of Samuel 
H. Smith, took place there ten days later. Some¬ 
where between Harmony and colesville, new 
YORK, peter, James, and JOHN restored the 
MELCHIZEDEK priesthood. Alter the Church was 
organized in 1830, Joseph and Emma returned to 
Harmony and lived there through that summer. 
Fifteen revelations now found in the doctrine 
and covenants were received in Harmony. 

The Harmony in Church history refers to a 
township rather than the village of Harmony. The 
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The home of Joseph and Emma Hale Smith in Harmony, 
Pennsylvania, from 1827 to 1830. The lower center por¬ 
tion is the original home, where Emma gave birth to 
their first child, Alvin, who died the same day, June 15, 
1828. Here Joseph received at least fifteen revelations 
(D&C 3-13, 24-27) and translated the lost 116 pages 
and a large portion of the Book of Mormon. 


township boundary was changed in 1853, placing 
the Church site in present-day Oakland Township. 
The site of the Hale residence lies about a mile and 
a half west of present-day Oakland, Pennsylvania, 
in Susquehanna County, along the north side of 
Route 171. 

Today the Church owns about 288 acres at the 
Harmony location. On a small landscaped triangu¬ 
lar plot located between the highway and a railroad 
right-of-way, a granite and bronze monument ded¬ 
icated in 1960 commemorates the restoration of 
the Aaronic Priesthood. The exact location of the 
restoration is not known (see aaronic priest¬ 
hood: restoration). 

The house owned by Joseph and Emma Smith 
burned in 1919. The buried foundation is just west 
of the monument. The graves of Isaac and Eliza¬ 
beth Hale and of an infant son born to Joseph and 
Emma are close to Route 171, in a public cemetery 
located east of the Church property. 
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Martin Harris (1783-1875), a New York farmer, 
was one of the Three Witnesses to the divine origin 
of the Book of Mormon. He also financed the first 
publication of the Book of Mormon in 1830 at a cost 
of $3,000 and later helped finance publication of 
the Book of Commandments. 

Martin Harris was born May 18, 1783, in Eas¬ 
ton (now Saratoga), Washington County, New 
York, and died July 10, 1875, in Clarkston, Cache 
County, Utah. On March 27, 1808, he married his 
first cousin, Lucy Harris. At least six children were 
born to the couple. In the War of 1812, Private 
Harris was a teamster in the Battle of Buffalo. By 
May 1814, at the Battle of Puttneyville, he was first 
sergeant in the Thirty-ninth New York Militia. He 
returned home an honored war veteran. He inher¬ 
ited 150 acres and by 1828 owned a total of 320 
acres. His wife characterized him as industrious, 
attentive to domestic concerns, and an excellent 
provider and father. 

Harris stood about five feet, eight inches tall; 
had a light complexion, blue eyes, and brown hair; 
and wore a Greek-style beard off the edge of his 
jaw and chin. When formally dressed, he wore a 
favorite gray suit and a large, stiff hat. Non- 
Monnon contemporaries extolled Harris’s sincer¬ 
ity, honesty, memory, generosity, neighborliness, 
shrewd business practices, and civic spirit. 

Harris promoted construction of the Erie 
Canal through Palmyra along a route that passed 
not far from his house. Palmyra’s citizens elected 
him road overseer for seven years, and he was a 
member of Palmyra’s vigilance committee. A Jef- 
fersonian-Jacksonian Democrat, he was a believer 
in the value of homespun common sense. He fa¬ 
vored gold and silver money and rejected paper 
currency. He distrusted banks, Federalists, and 
authoritarians. A Christian democratic activist, he 
admired ancient Greek culture and raised money 
for Greek Christians to fight the Turks. 

Looking on himself as an unchurched Chris¬ 
tian, Harris chose to follow God on his own. As a 
“restorationist,” he looked for the return of biblical 
Christianity. He stated that “in the year 1818 . . . 

I was inspired of the Lord and taught of the Spirit 
that I should not join any church” (interview by 
Edward Stevenson, Sept. 4, 1870, Stevenson Mi¬ 
crofilm Collection, Vol. 32, HDC). 

Martin Harris met Joseph SMITH some time 
after 1816, when the Smith family moved to Pal- 
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Martin Harris (1783-1875) at about age eighty-seven. 
Harris gave financial support to Joseph Smith and for the 
publication of the Book of Mormon. He served as one of 
Joseph’s scribes, became one of the Three Witnesses of 
the Book of Mormon, and testified of its truthfulness 
throughout his life. Charles W. Carter collection. 


myra. By 1824, Joseph Smith, Sr., had told him 
about the angel Moroni’s appearances and the 
golden plates, and in the fall of 1827, Martin con¬ 
sented to help publish the translation. He helped 
Joseph Smith protect the plates from thieves and 
financed the Prophet’s move from Manchester to 
Harmony, Pennsylvania, when persecution inten¬ 
sified. 

In February 1828, Harris visited Joseph 
Smith in Harmony and obtained a transcription 
and translation of characters from the plates. He 
took the two documents to “learned men” in Utica, 
Albany, and New York City, where Samuel 
Latham Mitchill and Charles Anthon examined the 
texts. Harris and Smith believed that these visits 
fulfilled a prophecy in Isaiah 29:11-14 concerning 


a book to be translated by an unlearned man. Har¬ 
ris hoped that the scholars’ comments would help 
win financial and religious support for the Book of 
Mormon in the community (see ANTHON 
transcript). 

From April 12 to June 14, 1828, Martin Harris 
served as Joseph Smith’s scribe, producing 116 
manuscript pages. To gain family support, he per¬ 
suaded Joseph to let him take the pages to Palmyra 
to show his family, and during a three-week period 
when he visited relatives, attended to business, 
and served jury duty, the 116 pages were stolen. It 
is reported that Lucy Harris said that she burned 
them. Ill and suffering the insecurity of progres¬ 
sive deafness, she reportedly feared that Palmyra’s 
boycott of the Book of Mormon would lead to her 
and her husband’s financial ruin. After the loss of 
the manuscript, Harris ceased his work as scribe. 

In June 1829, Martin Harris, along with Jo¬ 
seph Smith, Oliver cowdery, and David Whit- 
mer, prayed and received no answer. Harris 
blamed himself for the failure and withdrew. The 
Prophet, Cowdery, and Whitmer prayed again and 
were shown the gold plates of the Book of Mormon 
by the angel Moroni. Subsequently, the angel ap¬ 
peared to Harris and Joseph Smith. In this vision, 
Harris heard the voice of God say that Joseph’s 
translation was correct, and Jesus Christ com¬ 
manded Harris to testify of what he had seen and 
heard. The testimony of the Three Witnesses is 
printed in the Book of Mormon (see book of 
MORMON WITNESSES). 

When translation of the book was completed, 
Joseph Smith had trouble finding a printer who 
would undertake publication. The printers feared 
that local opposition would hurt sales. A Palmyra 
printer, Egbert B. Grandin, finally agreed to print 
the Book of Mormon after Harris agreed to mort¬ 
gage some of his farm for $3,000 as security. On 
April 7, 1831, Harris sold part of his farm to pay 
the printing bill, though he may have had other 
reasons to part with this acreage than just to satisfy 
Grandin. 

Martin Harris was present at the organization 
of the Church on April 6, 1830, and was baptized 
that day by Oliver Cowdery. In May 1831 he led 
fifty converts from Palmyra to Kirtland, Ohio. 
Lucy and their children remained in Palmyra, re¬ 
sulting in two households and periodic trips for 
Harris between the two locations. 

In the summer of 1831, Harris accompanied 
Joseph Smith and others to Missouri to purchase 
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property and designate the site for Zion, where the 
Saints were to gather. He was one of the first to be 
asked to live the “law of consecration,” a divinely 
revealed plan for equalizing the distribution of 
property and providing for the poor. That year, he 
also helped supervise and finance Church publica¬ 
tions. 

Returning east in 1832, Harris and his brother 
Emer served a mission together, baptizing one 
hundred persons at Chenango Point (now Bing¬ 
hamton), New York. In January 1833, Martin Har¬ 
ris was imprisoned briefly in Springville, Pennsyl¬ 
vania, in an attempt to stop him from preaching. 

Returning to Kirtland in January 1834, Harris 
became a member of the first high council of the 
Church. Later that year, he volunteered to go to 
Jackson County, Missouri, with zion’s camp to 
assist persecuted Mormons. On February 14, 
1835, in accord with an earlier revelation (D&C 
18:37-38), “the three witnesses” selected the first 
QUORUM OF TWELVE APOSTLES. 

In 1836, Harris attended the dedication of the 
Kirtland Temple. Later that summer Lucy Harris 
died. Harris married Caroline Young, Brigham 
young’s niece, on November 1, 1836. The couple 
had seven children. 

During 1837, a time of intense conflict within 
the Church, Harris clashed with Sidney Rigdon 
and refused to join the Church-sponsored Kirtland 
Safety Society, which was issuing paper money. 
Harris was released from the high council on Sep¬ 
tember 3, 1837, and was excommunicated during 
the last week of December 1837. Although evi¬ 
dence exists that Harris’s excommunication was 
never official, he accepted the action and subse¬ 
quently applied for and was baptized on November 
7, 1842. 

When Brigham Young led the body of Latter- 
day Saints west, Harris went to England to bear 
witness of the Book of Mormon. The Strangites, a 
splinter group formed after Joseph Smith’s death 
(see schismatic groups), paid his expenses, 
though he did not believe or preach Strangite doc¬ 
trine. In 1829, Harris had prophesied that the 
Book of Mormon would be preached in England, 
and he was eager to preach there himself. Return¬ 
ing to Kirtland, he prospered and acted as a self- 
appointed guide-caretaker of the deserted Kirtland 
Temple, listing himself in the 1860 census as “Mor¬ 
mon preacher.” 

Prior to 1856, LDS missionaries, some of 
whom had already gone to Utah, the Harris family, 


and Brigham Young invited Martin and Caroline 
Harris to join the Saints in Utah. In the spring of 
1856, Caroline and the children journeyed to 
Utah, but Harris remained in Kirtland until 1870. 
In 1860 he lived with George Harris, his son by 
Lucy. From 1865 to 1870, he supported himself by 
leasing ninety acres of land in Kirtland. 

In 1869, efforts were renewed to bring Martin 
Harris to Utah. William H. Homer, Edward Ste¬ 
venson, Brigham Young, and many other Latter- 
day Saints helped him financially to make the jour¬ 
ney. Still active and vigorous at age eighty-seven, 
Martin Harris, accompanied by Edward Steven¬ 
son, arrived by train in Salt Lake City on August 
30, 1870. He accepted rebaptism as evidence of his 
reaffirmation of faith on September 17, 1870, and, 
at Brigham Young’s invitation, publicly testified of 
the Book of Mormon. He moved to Harrisville, 
then to Smithfield, Utah (where he saw Caroline 
and their son Martin Harris, Jr.), and in 1874 to 
Clarkston, Utah, where he died on July 10, 1875, 
after once more bearing testimony of the Book of 
Mormon. 

Martin Harris inspired a folk-hero tradition 
that has lasted down to the present. In 1983 the 
Church’s musical play Martin Harris: The Man 
Who Knew was produced in Clarkston. The play 
marked a fourth generation’s rehearsal of Martin 
Harris’s witness: “Yes, I did see the plates on 
which the Book of Mormon was written. I did see 
the angel, I did hear the voice of Cod, and I do 
know that Joseph Smith is a true Prophet of God, 
holding the keys of the Holy Priesthood” (“The 
Last Testimony of Martin Harris,” recorded by 
William H. Homer in a statement sworn before J. 
W. Robinson, Apr. 9, 1927, HDC). 
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HAUN’S MILL MASSACRE 

On October 30, 1838, segments of the Missouri 
militia attacked a settlement of Latter-day Saints at 
Jacob Haun’s mill, located on Shoal Creek in east¬ 
ern Caldwell County, Missouri. Because the attack 
was unprovoked in a time of truce, had no specific 
authorization, and was made by a vastly superior 
force with unusual brutality, it has come to be 
known as “The Haun’s Mill Massacre.” It was one 
incident in the conflict between the Missourians 
and the Latter-day Saints that resulted in the LDS 
expulsion from the state in 1839 (see Missouri 
conflict). 

Tensions had been building up ever since the 
Latter-day Saints began moving into Caldwell and 
Daviess counties in central Missouri in 1836. From 
August to October 1838, incidents of overt conflict 
had grown dramatically. Rumors abounded that 
the Mormons planned to “despoil” the Missourians 
and take their land. Specifically, some believed 
that the Haun’s Mill’s population threatened to 
spill over into non-Mormon Livingston County. 
Outbursts of violence led Governor Lilburn W. 
Boggs on October 27 to issue an “Extermination 
Order,” demanding that the Latter-day Saints 
leave the state or be exterminated. It is uncertain 
whether this order was a catalyst for the attack, but 
it is clear that both the Latter-day Saints and the 
Missourians believed that their rights had been 
violated and their existence threatened. 

Thirty to forty LDS families were at Haun’s 
Mill when some 200 to 250 militia from Livingston, 
Daviess, and Carroll counties, acting under Colo¬ 
nel Thomas Jennings, marched against the village. 
Assuming that an earlier truce still held, the resi¬ 
dents were surprised by the late afternoon attack. 
Church leader David Evans’ call for “quarter” was 
ignored, and the villagers were forced to flee for 
safety. The Mormon women and children fled 
south across a stream into the woods, while the 
men gathered in the blacksmith shop, but found it 
a poor place for defense because the Missourians 
were able to fire through the widely spaced logs 
directly into the group huddled inside. 

Seventeen Latter-day Saints and one friendly 
non-Mormon were killed. Another thirteen were 
wounded, including one woman and a seven-year- 
old boy. No Missouri militiamen were killed, 
though three were wounded. Certain deaths were 
particularly offensive to the Saints. Seventy-eight- 



Millstone at the site of the Haun’s Mill Massacre on Oc¬ 
tober 30, 1838. Seventeen Mormon civilians were killed 
in the raid. Photographer: George E. Anderson (1907). 


year-old Thomas McBride surrendered his musket 
to militiaman Jacob Rogers, who shot him, then 
hacked his body with a corn knife. William Reyn¬ 
olds discovered ten-year-old Sardius Smith hiding 
under the bellows and blew the top of the child’s 
head off. 

While women cared for the wounded, the 
men remained in hiding during the night. The 
dead were thrown into an unfinished well and 
lightly covered with dirt and straw. A few Missou¬ 
rians returned the next day, took plunder, and 
warned the remaining Saints to leave Missouri. 

The 1838-39 Missouri judicial proceedings 
investigating the “Mormon War” largely ignored 
the events at Haun’s Mill, but Latter-day Saints 
wrote numerous, bitter accounts. The Haun’s Mill 
Massacre became embedded in the LDS psyche as 
an epitome of the cruel persecutions that they had 
endured. 
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The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints has 
been in Hawaii since 1850, when Elder Charles C. 
Rich, an apostle, called ten LDS men from the 
gold mines of northern California to open mission¬ 
ary work in the Sandwich Islands, now Hawaii. 
Within several months five of the elders left the 
mission, but George Quayle Cannon, Henry Wil¬ 
liam Bigler, James Keeler, William Farrer, and 
James Hawkins remained. Initial conversions came 
on the island of Maui, where the first branch was 
organized in the Kula District, near Pulehu, on 
August 6, 1851. The Church made remarkable 
headway, with more than 4,000 Hawaiian convert 
members in fifty-three branches by late 1854. By 
this time, several small schools were under way, 
meetinghouses were constructed, and the book 
OF mormon had been translated into the Hawaiian 
language by Elders Cannon and Farrer and 
Jonatana H. Napela, a local member. It was 
printed in 1855. In 1990, the 49,000 members of 
the Church in Hawaii, both native Hawaiian and 
others were found in thirteen stakes, constituting 
more than a hundred wards and branches. A 
temple has served members in Hawaii since No¬ 
vember 1919. 

Following the pattern established elsewhere, 
an attempt was made to gather the Hawaiian Saints 


to a local zion. A village, called the City of Joseph, 
was established on the island of Lanai in 1854. 
However, the project failed, at least partly because 
of environmental conditions. In addition, with the 
most devoted Hawaiian members having moved to 
Lanai, the branches on other islands were weak¬ 
ened, and the Church fell into decline. This trend 
became severe when the Mainland missionary 
leaders were called back to Utah in 1858 because of 
the UTAH EXPEDITION. 

This leadership vacuum opened the way for 
the adventurer Walter Murray Gibson to run the 
Church on Lanai and elsewhere as his personal 
political kingdom from September 1861 until 1864. 
He was excommunicated from the Church in April 
1864 for introducing many false doctrines, includ¬ 
ing selling offices in the priesthood. 

Shortly thereafter. President Brigham young 
sent Francis Asbury Hammond and George 
Nebeker to Hawaii to buy property for a new gath¬ 
ering place. On January 26, 1865, the Church pur¬ 
chased for $14,000, a 6,000-acre plantation at Laie 
on Oahu island for the spiritual and temporal wel¬ 
fare of the members. Laie remains the focal point 
of LDS activities in Hawaii though strong stakes 
have also developed in Honolulu and in other 
areas. 

Since 1865, there have been five major devel¬ 
opments in the history of the Church in Hawaii: 



The Oahu Stake Samoan choir posed in the 1960s in front of the Hawaii Temple. This choir was 
one of several patterned after the Tabernacle Choir. The temple, dedicated November 27, 
1919, is located at Laie, on the northeast shore of Oahu. 
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First, on June 1, 1915, President Joseph F. 
smith dedicated a site at Laie for the Hawaii Tem¬ 
ple. Four and a half years later, on November 27, 
1919, his successor. President Heber J. grant, 
dedicated the completed structure, the first LDS 
temple outside the North American continent. 

Second, President Grant organized the Oahu 
Stake on June 30, 1935, with Ralph E. Woolley as 
president. 

Third, for the benefit of the Japanese people 
in Hawaii, President Grant formed the Japanese 
Mission in Hawaii in 1937, with Hilton A. Robert¬ 
son as president. Its name was changed to the Cen¬ 
tral Pacific Mission in 1942. By 1949 missionaries 
of the Japanese/Central Pacific Mission had bap¬ 
tized 671 Americans of Japanese ancestry into the 
Church, and thousands of others have joined the 
Church since then. Many of these converts and 
their children have held important positions in the 
Church. Adney Yoshio Komatsu was the first of 
that group to be called as a general authority. 

Fourth, in September 1955 the Church Col¬ 
lege of Hawaii was founded under the direction of 
President David O. mckay. Initially a junior col¬ 
lege, it was made a four-year school in 1959 and 



LDS congregation and meetinghouse in Hawaii, 1915. 
Mormon missionaries arrived in the Sandwich Islands in 
1850. 


was renamed Brigham Young University—Hawaii 
Campus in 1974. Two thousand students, mostly 
from the Pacific and the Asian Rim, attend. 

Finally, the Church founded the Polynesian 
cultural center at Laie in November 1963 to 
preserve and present the cultures of Polynesia and 
to provide employment for the college students. 
The center has grown to become Hawaii’s number- 
one paid attraction, drawing nearly a million visi¬ 
tors a year. 
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HEAD OF THE CHURCH 

Members of The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
day Saints believe that Jesus Christ is personally 
the Head of the Church, leading and guiding it by 
REVELATION (D&C 10:69; 3 Ne. 21:22). 

According to the New Testament, God gave 
Jesus authority to be “the head over all things to 
the church” (Eph. 1:22; cf. 2:20; Col. 1:18). For 
Latter-day Saints, the restoration of the Church 
was similarly initiated in 1820 when God the Fa¬ 
ther, following an ancient pattern, appeared in vi¬ 
sion with his Son Jesus Christ, who instructed Jo¬ 
seph smith (JS—H 1:17; see Matt. 3:17; 2 Pet. 
1:17-18; 3 Ne. 11:7). The Savior gave information 
and counsel to Joseph on that and later occasions. 

Latter-day Saints affirm that subsequent reve¬ 
lations to his prophets have verified that Christ was 
and is both the Head of the Church and the author 
of its restoration and development (JS—II 1:30- 
42; D&C 1:1; 20:1, 37). No mortal, including the 
PRESIDENT OF THE CHURCH, considers himself to 
be the head. In fact, the President and all Church 
leaders consider themselves servants called by 
Christ or his authorized agents to represent him by 
teaching, training, and edifying members of the 
Church and by taking the gospel message to those 
not in the Church. 
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HEALTH, ATTITUDES TOWARD 

In light of modern revelation. Latter-day Saints 
believe that the physical BODY and its health and 
well-being are an essential part of the gospel of 
Jesus Christ. One purpose of mortality is to ac¬ 
quire and care for a physical body that is united 
with a spirit in a temporary union. The body is 
the house or tabernacle of each person’s unique 
eternal spirit. At death, the body and the spirit are 
temporarily separated. One cannot fulfill his or her 
eternal potential, however, when the spirit and 
body are apart. In the resurrection the spirit 
and the then-immortal body will become eternally 
reunited and inseparable. 

The physical body is a gift from God. No mor¬ 
tal body is perfect; some persons are born with 
handicaps or serious disabilities. Nevertheless, in 
premortal life spirits looked forward with great an¬ 
ticipation to receiving a physical body. Latter-day 
Saints look upon the body as an essential compo¬ 
nent in the progress to become perfect, even as the 
Heavenly Father is perfect. 

The health laws or commandments given in 
the scriptures are to teach mankind how to care for 
their bodies. Such laws have spiritual conse¬ 
quence. Obedience to health laws can enhance 
physical, mental, and spiritual well-being. 

Latter-day Saints are counseled not to take 
harmful and habit-forming things into their bodies. 
Tobacco, alcoholic beverages, coffee, tea, and 
drugs are to be avoided. Fruits, vegetables, herbs, 
grains, and fish are good for the body; meats, how¬ 
ever, should be used sparingly (see word of 
wisdom). 

In addition, the Lord counseled, “Cease to be 
idle; cease to be unclean; . . . retire to thy bed 
early, . . . arise early, that your bodies and your 
minds may be invigorated” (D&C 88:124). Modern 
prophets have stressed that people should keep 
their bodies healthy. 

Other principles, such as love, kindness, com¬ 
passion, forgiveness, and charity, foster a healthy 
and positive mental perspective. A God-given 
moral code promotes good health and enduring 
family life by requiring CHASTITY before marriage 
and total fidelity within marriage. 

Without a solid foundation of ethical values, 
including integrity, responsibility, self-esteem, 
and self-discipline, children and adults are in dan¬ 
ger of being drawn to high-risk behaviors that im¬ 
pair both the body and the spirit. Mortality is a 


time for the spirit to constrain and discipline the 
body’s appetites. The choices made on a day-to- 
day basis determine whether one is incapacitated 
by addictive substances, suffers from sexually 
transmitted diseases (including AIDS), dies pre¬ 
maturely from degenerative diseases, or suffers 
traumatic injury. 

Thus, Latter-day Saints believe that God has 
mandated striving to achieve and maintain optimal 
health. A central purpose of mankind’s creation is 
negated when one trivializes, through wrong 
choices, the sacredness of one’s own body or the 
body of another. The apostle Paul declared, 
“What? Know ye not that your body is the temple 
of the Holy Ghost which is in you, which ye have of 
God, and ye are not your own?” (1 Cor. 6:19). 
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HEAVEN 

Significant meanings of the word “heaven” are (1) 
the place where God resides (Matt. 6:9; Alma 
18:30); (2) the eternal dwelling place of the right¬ 
eous in the hereafter (Matt. 6:20; 1 Pet. 1:4); and 
(3) the type of life enjoyed by heavenly beings. A 
desire for heaven—to eventually live in a better 
world than the present one—is the basis of a hope 
that motivates Latter-day Saints (cf. Ether 12:4; 
D&C 25:10). 

Although the specific word “heaven” is regu¬ 
larly used in the day-to-day literature of the 
Church, it is not as frequently used as it no doubt 
would be if there were not substitute terms. The 
revealed nomenclature involving the hereafter in 
latter-day scripture is precise in detailing the var¬ 
ied conditions that exist in the afterlife. Hence in 
LDS literature there are many words that refer to 
life beyond mortality, such as paradise, the 
CELESTIAL KINGDOM, the TERRESTRIAL KINGDOM, 
the TELESTIAL KINGDOM, Or the DEGREES OK 
GLORY. 

In the future, this earth will be renewed and 
receive a paradisiacal glory (A of F 10; Isa. 65:17- 
25; D&C 88:25-26). This change of the earth will 
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be associated with the millennial reign of the Sav¬ 
ior, and the earth will eventually become a “new 
heaven and a new earth” (D&C 29:23). The earth 
will ultimately be “like unto crystal and will be a 
Urim and Thummim to the inhabitants who dwell 
thereon” (D&C 130:9). When this occurs, both the 
Father and the Son will rule over this planet and 
those who dwell upon it. This earth will be a 
heaven to its celestial inhabitants. Speaking of con¬ 
ditions of the future life, the Prophet Joseph smith 
explained, “That same sociality which exists among 
us here will exist among us there, only it will be 
coupled with eternal glory, which glory we do not 
now enjoy” (D&C 130:2). 

The doctrinal emphasis on the eternal nature 
of the family and the implementation of gospel 
principles into home and family relationships have 
frequently led leaders of the Church to character¬ 
ize the faithful family as a foretaste of “heaven here 
on earth” (Monson, p. 69). 

[See also Afterlife; Kingdom of God: In 
Heaven.] 
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HEAVENLY FATHER 

See: God the Father 


HEAVENLY MOTHER 

See: Mother in Heaven 


HEBREWS, EPISTLE TO THE 

Many passages in this New Testament letter have 
particular significance for Latter-day Saints. In 
general conferences of the Church, the most fre¬ 
quently cited scriptures from the book of Hebrews 
are those concerning the GODHEAD (Heb. 1:1-3; 
12:9; 13:8); the obedient suffering of Jesus (Heb. 
2:14-18; 4:15-16; 5:8-9; see also atonement); the 
eternal priesthood of Jesus Christ (Heb. 7-8); 


how one must be called by God in order to hold 
the priesthood (Heb. 5:1-4); the nature of true 
faith, which motivates people to righteous action 
(Heb. 11); going on “unto perfection” (Heb. 6:1); 
and enduring to the end (Heb. 12:4-11). These 
themes are essential pillars of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ. 

The main point at the center of the epistle is 
that Jesus Christ is the eternal “high priest, who is 
set on the right hand of the throne of the Majesty 
in the heavens; a minister of the sanctuary, and of 
the true tabernacle” of God (Heb. 8:1-2). This 
theme is developed throughout the epistle, show¬ 
ing how eternal salvation comes through the great¬ 
ness, sufficiency, and supremacy of Jesus Christ. 
The letter was written to devoted converts from 
Judaism to the early Christian church, who already 
understood the first principles of the gospel and 
had received its basic ordinances (Heb. 6:1-4). 
Step by step, it systematically strives to persuade 
them “to hold fast to their faith” (Buchanan, p. 
266), to keep the covenant, and to realize the in¬ 
comparable hope and irrevocable promises given 
to them by God through the sacrifice of Jesus 
Christ. With its explication of the Atonement in 
terms of priesthood, oaths, covenants, and temple 
imagery, this entire epistle resonates and harmo¬ 
nizes with LDS concepts and practices. 

Chapter 1 begins by boldly declaring that 
Jesus is the sole mediator between God and all 
human beings; he is superior to, and supersedes, 
both prophets and angels. As a separate and dis¬ 
tinct personage in the Godhead, he is the God of 
creation and the perfect revelation of codhood for 
all time. He is the express image of his Father, 
both spiritually and physically; he alone purged 
the sins of mankind and sits on the right hand of 
God the Father (Heb. 1:1-3). The Father brought 
the Savior (who was his “firstbegotten” in the pre¬ 
mortal existence) “into the world” (Heb. 1:6; cf. 
D&C 93:21; 1 Ne. 11:18). As the firstborn, Jesus is 
the heir of all things (Heb. 1:2), and those who are 
faithful become joint-heirs with him (see heirs). 

Chapter 2 holds a strong warning to heed the 
word of God given through Jesus Christ (Heb. 2:1— 
4). The next world is in subjugation to Christ alone 
(Heb 2:5-10). God made him a little lower than 
“the gods” (taking the marginal reading of Ps. 8:4- 
6). Because God is the Father of all, even Christ is 
subject to him. Christ is second only to the Father, 
yet he is the spirit brother of mankind (Heb. 2:17). 
Like his brothers and sisters in mortality, he suf- 
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be associated with the millennial reign of the Sav¬ 
ior, and the earth will eventually become a “new 
heaven and a new earth” (D&C 29:23). The earth 
will ultimately be “like unto crystal and will be a 
Urim and Thummim to the inhabitants who dwell 
thereon” (D&C 130:9). When this occurs, both the 
Father and the Son will rule over this planet and 
those who dwell upon it. This earth will be a 
heaven to its celestial inhabitants. Speaking of con¬ 
ditions of the future life, the Prophet Joseph smith 
explained, “That same sociality which exists among 
us here will exist among us there, only it will be 
coupled with eternal glory, which glory we do not 
now enjoy” (D&C 130:2). 

The doctrinal emphasis on the eternal nature 
of the family and the implementation of gospel 
principles into home and family relationships have 
frequently led leaders of the Church to character¬ 
ize the faithful family as a foretaste of “heaven here 
on earth” (Monson, p. 69). 

[See also Afterlife; Kingdom of God: In 
Heaven.] 
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fered temptation, but unlike them, he never 
sinned (Heb. 2:18; 4:15-16). Through this suffer¬ 
ing, he learned obedience and gained compassion 
for all God’s children. 

The admonition of chapter 3 counsels people 
to contemplate the greatness of the Lord and to 
commit themselves to him. The total obedience 
shown by the Savior to his Father marks the way. 
The time for commitment is “today.” The gospel is 
not always available to mankind, and so it is neces¬ 
sary to respond covenantally “this day,” lest indi¬ 
viduals be left like the rebellious Israelites to die in 
the deserts of their own lives (Heb. 3:7-17; cf. 
Josh. 24:14-25; Jacob 6:5-7; D&C 64:23-25). 

Chapter 4, drawing in part upon Israelite tem¬ 
ple symbolism, admonishes the Saints to enter into 
the rest of the Lord (Heb. 4:1, 11). This comes by 
believing, softening the heart, laboring, standing 
openly before God, relying on the compassion of 
Jesus the High Priest, and coming boldly to the 
mercy seat of God to find grace in time of need 
(Heb. 4:7, 11, 13, 15, 16). 

Chapter 5 explains how Jesus obtained his 
authority to act as Israel’s great High Priest. He 
did not presume to take this honor upon himself. 
As with Aaron, God chose him and bestowed au¬ 
thority upon him as “a priest for ever after the 
order of Melchisedec” (Heb. 5:6; Ps. 110:4). 

Chapter 6 calls upon all members of the 
church to “lay hold upon the hope” of perfection 
and eternal life, which has been extended to 
them by an immutable oath and covenant (Heb. 
6:1, 13-20; see also oath and covenant of the 
priesthood). Diligence in serving Christ will 
bring a full assurance of extraordinary promises, as 
God covenanted with abraham and promised him 
eternal increase (Heb. 6:13—14; cf. D&G 132:30). 
This hope, made possible in Christ, is an anchor 
for the soul, since God cannot lie. However, those 
who once have tasted the good word of God and 
have partaken of the Holy Ghost and then fall away 
and “crucify to themselves the Son of God afresh,” 
the sin is so grievous that they cannot be renewed 
again unto repentance (Heb. 6:6—10). 

God’s promises to Abraham are extended to 
all who come unto Christ: Jesus was a priest after 
the order of melchizedek, who was the priest 
who blessed Abraham, in whose loins was Levi. 
The superiority of Christ’s Melchizedek priesthood 
over the Levitical priesthood and the law of 
MOSES is developed in chapter 7. Melchizedek was 
a type of Christ. His priesthood was more endur¬ 


ing than the Levitical priesthood, which was lim¬ 
ited to blood lines and was not given with an oath 
and whose priests did not continue because of 
death and needed daily renewal (Heb. 7:3, 21, 23, 
27). The Melchizedek order of priesthood, how¬ 
ever, was directed by Jesus Christ, who, unlike the 
high priest under the law of Moses on the annual 
Day of Atonement (Lev. 16:4), did not need to 
“offer sacrifice for his own sins, for he knew no 
sins” (JST Heb. 7:26). His priesthood was 
aparabatos, meaning “permanent, unchangeable, 
and incomparable” (Heb. 7:24). No other priest¬ 
hood will succeed it. It will be the permanent 
power of salvation and eternal lives within 
Christ’s church forever more ( TPJS , pp. 166, 322). 

As the great High Priest, Jesus offered himself 
as the eternal atoning sacrifice and became the 
mediator of this new and better covenant (Heb. 
8:6), putting the law of God into the hearts of his 
people (Heb. 8:10; 10:16). The old law (of Moses), 
with its performances and sacrifices, had been ful¬ 
filled. Through the new covenant, God promised 
to remember the sins of the repentant no more 
(Heb. 10:17), and each Saint was challenged to 
enter into “a new and living way” through the 
blood of Christ (Heb. 10:15-20). Those who were 
willing to do so in patience and faith would be jus¬ 
tified and receive the promise (Heb. 10:35-38). 

Chapter 11 then concentrates on faith and its 
outward effects in the lives of Israel’s spiritual he¬ 
roes. Faith is the actual substance or substantiation 
or assurance ( hypostasis) and the evidence or 
evincing (elenchos) of things not seen that are true 
(Heb. 11:1; Alma 32:21). True faith necessarily 
manifests itself in works of righteousness. Chapter 
12 thus exhorts the faithful to endure the 
chastening and correction of God, who is the 
Father of their spirits. By inheriting the blessings 
of eternity as sons of the living God, his Saints are 
able to come to the new Mount Zion, the heavenly 
Jerusalem, being made perfect, an assembly of 
“firstborns” ( prototokon ), having inherited all with 
the Firstborn. 

Chapter 13 concludes by noting that “mar¬ 
riage is honourable in all,” and by counseling all to 
“let brotherly love continue,” to “be without cov¬ 
etousness,” and to be loyal to Jesus alone, “bearing 
his reproach, for here [on earth] have we no con¬ 
tinuing city, but we seek one to come” (Heb. 13:1, 
4-5, 13-14). Those who enter into this holy order 
and keep its covenants prepare themselves for 
eternal life, and fulfillment of the invocation that 
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“the God of peace, that brought again from the 
dead our Lord Jesus, that great shepherd of the 
sheep, through the blood of the everlasting cove¬ 
nant, make you perfect in every good work to do 
his will” (Heb. 13:20-21). 
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HEIRS 

[This ent ry consists of two parts: Heirs of God and Joint- 
Heirs with Christ. The first part explains that by obedi¬ 
ence to the commandments of God a person can become 
an heir of God. The second part emphasizes that the 
gospel of Jesus Christ also provides the way for one to 
become a joint-heir with Jesus Christ, and obtain the 
special inheritance of the Church of the Firstborn.] 

HEIRS OF GOD 

The doctrine of becoming an heir of God through 
the gospel of Jesus Christ was noted by Paul (Rom. 
8:14-17; Gal. 3:26-29; 4:1-7; see also calling 

AND ELECTION; CHURCH OF THE FIRSTBORN). In 
this connection, The Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints teaches that all humans are spirit 
sons and daughters of God, with the potential of 
inheriting all that the Father has (D&C 84:33-38). 
Every member of the human family is a child of 
God. However, through obedience to the gospel of 
Jesus Christ, including having faith, love, charity, 
and participating in temple ordinances and 
SEALINGS, men and women can become heirs of 
God in a special way. Such persons are called the 
“children of Christ, his sons and his daughters,” 
being “spiritually begotten” by him (Mosiah 5:7). 
They will be exalted in the celestial kingdom. 
Members of the Church make several covenants 
with God, beginning with baptism and continuing 
through the temple endowment and marriage, 
by which they promise to obey God’s command¬ 
ments and to consecrate to him all that they pos¬ 
sess in order to become heirs through Christ in the 
Father’s kingdom. Such may eventually be exalted 


by God and be given many divine powers, includ¬ 
ing ETERNAL INCREASE. 

Promises of inheritance are extended also to 
those who die without a knowledge of the gospel, 
for they shall have opportunity in the SPIRIT 
WORLD to hear the message of redemption, and 
have the essential ordinances of the gospel per¬ 
formed in their behalf in the temples of the 
Church. 

[See also Salvation of the Dead.] 

JOSEPH GRANT STEVENSON 

JOINT-HEIRS WITH CHRIST 
Joint-heirs with Christ identifies those persons 
who attain the highest degree of the CELESTIAL 
kingdom. Latter-day Saints regard Jesus Christ as 
the firstborn spirit child of God the Father and the 
Only Begotten of the Father in the flesh. Because 
of this priority, he is the natural heir of the Father. 
Through strict obedience to the Father’s will, pro¬ 
gressing from grace to grace by obeying the gospel 
and its ORDINANCES and making the infinite 
atonement, Jesus became the Savior of all man¬ 
kind and also heir to all that the Father has. Those 
who accept Jesus Christ as their redeemer, repent 
of their sins, obey the ordinances of the gospel, 
and live in willing obedience with the Holy Spirit 
as their guide, can also become heirs of God and 
joint-heirs with Jesus Christ. In the eternities, 
they can inherit the same truth, power, wisdom, 
glory, and exaltation possessed by God the Fa¬ 
ther and by the Son (see D&C 84:38). 

The scriptures set forth the Father’s plan of 
salvation for becoming joint-heirs with Christ. This 
includes taking the name of Christ upon oneself 
and living a Christlike life. Obeying the gospel 
means keeping the ordinances and ceremonies as 
well as living the moral law. Having started on the 
course of salvation, each individual is expected to 
continue to serve the Lord with a pure heart to the 
end of the mortal life. Through the grace of Jesus 
Christ and the blood that he shed, the willing and 
obedient are redeemed and sanctified. 

All people are spirit children of God and re¬ 
cipients of his love, but only through accepting and 
living the gospel of Jesus Christ are individuals 
born again, spiritually begotten, and adopted into 
the family of God in a special relationship as the 
“sons and daughters” of Christ (Mosiah 5:7; Gal. 
4:5-7; Rom. 8:14-17; see also born of god; law 
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OF adoption). Through the gospel, one becomes a 
joint-heir with Christ, a member of the CHURCH 
OF THE FIRSTBORN, and a partaker of the fulness of 
God’s glory. 

N. CAYLON HOPKINS 


HELAMAN, 

The first Helaman noted in the Book of Mormon 
(e. 130 b.c.) was one of the three sons of 
BENJAMIN, king of the NEPHITES and the people of 
Zarahemla. He is mentioned only once in connec¬ 
tion with his father’s efforts to educate him and his 
brothers, mosiah 2 and Helorum. Benjamin taught 
them both the language of their fathers and the 
prophecies spoken by their fathers, “that thereby 
they might become men of understanding” 
(Mosiah 1:2). 

MELVIN J. THORNE 


helaman 2 

Helaman 2 (c. 100-57 B.c.) was a noted book of 
mormon military commander and prophet. The 
eldest son of alma 2 , he was brother to Shiblon and 
Corianton (Alma 31:7) and father to iielaman.-j. He 
became a high priest (Alma 46:38) and was 
known for teaching REPENTANCE to his people. 

While a young man, he remained behind dur¬ 
ing the mission of his father and brothers to the 
Zoramites (Alma 31:7), apparently to manage do¬ 
mestic and ecclesiastic affairs in Alma’s absence. 
Later, his father gave him a special blessing, which 
is often quoted among Latter-day Saints, admon¬ 
ishing him to keep the commandments of God and 
promising that, if he did so, he would prosper in 
the land (Alma 36:30; 37:13). Helaman’s father also 
instructed him to continue the record of his people 
and charged him with the sacred custody of the 
NEPHITE records, the plates of brass, the twenty- 
tour plates of the jaredites, the interpreters, and 
the liahona, that is, the divine compass that led 
LEHi’s family to the new promised land in the 
western hemisphere (Alma 37:1-47). Before his 
father’s death, Helaman recorded his father’s 
prophecy concerning the final destruction of the 
Nephite people (45:9—14). 


Although Helaman was known simply as one 
of “the high priests over the church” (Alma 46:6), 
apparently he was the chief priest because 
“Helaman and his brethren” (45:22-23; 46:1, 6; 
62:45) or “Helaman and the high priests” (46:38) 
always performed the ecclesiastical functions; no 
other presiding high priest is named. When 
Helaman and his brothers attempted “to establish 
the church again in all the land” (45:22) after a pro¬ 
tracted war with the lamanites (43-44), their 
action triggered civil unrest led by Amalickiah, 
which in turn embroiled the Nephites in one of 
their most devastating wars. 

During Helaman’s youth, a large number of 
Lamanite converts, called Ammonites (see book 
of mormon peoples), moved to the Nephite ter¬ 
ritory of Jershon (Alma 27). They swore an oath 
that they would never again take anyone’s life 
(Alma 24:17-18). Later, when other Lamanites at¬ 
tacked their Nephite protectors, the Ammonites 
offered to break their oath in order to help the 
Nephite army defend their families and land. It 
was “Helaman and his brethren” who persuaded 
them not to break their covenant. They did wel¬ 
come 2,060 Ammonite young men, who were not 
under their parents’ oath, who volunteered to fight 
in the Nephite cause and chose Helaman to lead 
them (53:10-22). Accepting their invitation, he 
became both military leader and spiritual father, 
an observation found in Helaman’s long letter to 
his commander moroni i (Alma 56-58). While 
Helaman led these “stripling soldiers” (53:22) into 
many battles, none was killed, although all re¬ 
ceived wounds (56:56; 57:25; 58:39). These young 
men credited God with their protection and paid 
solemn tribute to their mothers who had trained 
them in faith (56:47). During Helaman’s military 
campaign as leader of these young men, he won 
victory after victory, often capturing enemies with¬ 
out shedding blood. Exhibiting extraordinary inge¬ 
nuity and character, he always acknowledged 
God’s blessings in his successes (56:19; 57:35; 
58:33). 

After the war, Helaman returned home and 
spent his remaining years regulating the affairs of 
the Church, convincing “many people of their 
wickedness, which did cause them to repent of 
their sins and to be baptized unto the Lord their 
God” (Alma 62:45). An era of peace resulted from 
his final efforts. He died in 57 B.C. 

PAUL R. CHEESMAN 
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Helaman led these “stripling soldiers” (53:22) into 
many battles, none was killed, although all re¬ 
ceived wounds (56:56; 57:25; 58:39). These young 
men credited God with their protection and paid 
solemn tribute to their mothers who had trained 
them in faith (56:47). During Helaman’s military 
campaign as leader of these young men, he won 
victory after victory, often capturing enemies with¬ 
out shedding blood. Exhibiting extraordinary inge¬ 
nuity and character, he always acknowledged 
God’s blessings in his successes (56:19; 57:35; 
58:33). 

After the war, Helaman returned home and 
spent his remaining years regulating the affairs of 
the Church, convincing “many people of their 
wickedness, which did cause them to repent of 
their sins and to be baptized unto the Lord their 
God” (Alma 62:45). An era of peace resulted from 
his final efforts. He died in 57 B.C. 

PAUL R. CHEESMAN 
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N. CAYLON HOPKINS 
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MELVIN J. THORNE 
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HELAMAN3 

Helaman 3> son of helaman 2 , was the record 
keeper and chief judge in the land of Zarahemla for 
the fourteen years prior to his death in 39 B.C. Lit¬ 
tle is known of his personal affairs. He was given 
charge of nephite historical records by his uncle, 
Shiblon, in 53 B.C. (Alma 63:11-13), and the book 
of Helaman in the book of mormon takes its 
name from him. 

After the assassination of the chief judge 
Pacumeni in 50 b.c., Helaman was elected by the 
people to this highest national office. A murder 
plot against him was subsequently uncovered, and 
the would-be assassin, Kishkumen, was mortally 
wounded. The murderous band, led by Gadianton, 
escaped into the wilderness. Of Gadianton, 
MORMON wrote “In the end of this book [Book of 
Mormon] ye shall see that this Gadianton did 
prove the overthrow ... of the people of Nephi” 
(Hel. 2:13; see also secret combinations). 

During the three-year period 48-46 b.c., a 
substantial number of people left Zarahemla— 
because of unspecified dissensions—and “went 
forth unto the land northward” (Hel. 3:3). So ex¬ 
tensive was the migration that only a fraction of its 
impact could be discussed in Mormon’s record 
(Hel. 3:14). Despite dissension, emigration, and 
war, “Helaman did fill the judgment-seat with jus¬ 
tice and equity; yea, he did observe to keep the 
statutes, and the judgments, and the command¬ 
ments of God; and he did do that which was right 
in the sight of God continually; and he did walk 
after the ways of his father, insomuch that he did 
prosper in the land” (3:20). During his tenure, tens 
of thousands of people were baptized into the 
church, even to the astonishment of the high 
priests and teachers (3:24-25). Through the force 
of his personality, Helaman maintained peace 
throughout two-thirds of his political career. 

When Helaman died, he left the spiritual re¬ 
sponsibilities and the sacred records in the hands 
of his son, NEPIH 2 (Hel. 3:37; 5:5—14; 16:25). 
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HELL 

The term “hell” as used in the King James Version 
of the Bible is the English translation of four words 
in the original biblical languages: Hebrew sheol 
and Greek hades, geenna (Heb. g ehenna), and a 
noun implied in the verb tartar. These terms gen¬ 
erally signify the abode of all the dead, whether 
righteous or disobedient, although geenna and tar- 
tardo are associated with a place of punishment. 
The derivation and literal meaning of sheol are 
unknown, but words in Hebrew derived from it 
bear the idea of “hollowness.” 

Latter-day scriptures describe at least three 
senses of hell: (1) that condition of misery which 
may attend a person in mortality due to disobedi¬ 
ence to divine law; (2) the miserable, but tempo¬ 
rary, state of disobedient spirits in the spirit 
WORLD awaiting the resurrection; (3) the perma¬ 
nent habitation of the sons of perdition, who 
suffer the second spiritual death and remain in 
hell even after the resurrection. 

Persons experiencing the first type of hell can 
be rescued from suffering through repentance and 
obedience to the laws and ordinances of the gos¬ 
pel of Jesus Christ because of the atonement of 
Jesus Christ. The Savior suffered so that he could 
deliver everyone from hell (Alma 7:11—13; 33:23). 
Those who do not repent, however, may experi¬ 
ence the pains of hell in this life as well as in the 
next (D&C 76:104; 1 Ne. 16:2; Alma 40:14). The 
Prophet Joseph smith described the true nature of 
hell: “A man is his own tormenter and his own con- 
demner. Hence the saying, They shall go into the 
lake that burns with fire and brimstone. The tor¬ 
ment of disappointment in the mind of man is as 
exquisite as a lake burning with fire and brim¬ 
stone” ( TPJS , p. 357). Thus, hell is both a place, a 
part of the world of spirits where suffering and sor¬ 
row occur, and a state of mind associated with re¬ 
morseful realization of one’s own sins (Mosiah 2:38; 
Alma 36:12-16). 

A second type, a temporary hell of the post¬ 
mortal spirit world, is also spoken of as a spirit 
prison. Here, in preparation for the Resurrection, 
unrepentant spirits are cleansed through suffering 
that would have been obviated by the atonement 
of Christ had they repented during mortality 
(D&C 19:15-20; Alma 40:13-14). At the last resur¬ 
rection this hell will give up its captive spirits. 
Many of these spirits will enter into the TELESTIAL 
kingdom in their resurrected state (2 Ne. 9:10-12; 
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D&C 76:84-89, 106; Rev. 20:13). References to an 
everlasting hell for these spirits are interpreted in 
light of the Doctrine and Covenants, which defines 
ENDLESS AND ETERNAL as referring not to the 
length of punishment, but rather referring to 
God’s punishment because he is “endless” and 
“eternal” (19:4-13). Individual spirits will be 
cleansed, will cease to experience the fiery tor¬ 
ment of mind, and will be resurrected with their 
physical bodies. 

The Savior’s reference to the “gates of hell” 
(Hades, or the spirit world; Matt. 16:18) indicates, 
among other things, that God’s priesthood power 
will penetrate hell and redeem the repentant spir¬ 
its there. Many have been, and many more will yet 
be, delivered from hell through hearing, repent¬ 
ing, and obeying the gospel of Jesus Christ in the 
spirit world after the death of the body. LDS doc¬ 
trine emphasizes that after his mortal death Jesus 
Christ went to the spirit world and organized the 
teaching of the gospel there (D&C 138; ef. Luke 
23:43; 1 Pet. 3:18—20). The Athanasian Creed and 
some forms of the “Apostles’” Creed state that 
Christ “descended into hell. ” LDS teaching is that 
Jesus entered the spirit world to extend his re¬ 
demptive mission to those in hell, upon conditions 
of their repentance (see salvation of the dead). 

A third meaning of “hell” (second spiritual 
death) refers to the realm of the devil and his an¬ 
gels, including those known as sons of perdition 
(2 Pet. 2:4; D&C 29:38; 88:113; Rev. 20:14). It is a 
place for those who cannot be cleansed by the 
Atonement because they committed the unforgiva¬ 
ble and unpardonable sin (1 Ne. 15:35; D&C 
76:30-49). Only this hell continues to operate after 
the Resurrection and Judgment. 
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HIGH COUNCIL 

A high council is a body of twelve high priests 
who are called and set apart in each stake to assist 
and advise the stake presidency under whom 
they serve. 


Following the organization of the Church, in 
1830, the Prophet Joseph smith served as the spir¬ 
itual leader for the growing body of members. 
However, with the rapid growth in membership 
and a commitment to lay participation and 
leadership, it soon became evident that a more 
extensive governing structure would be required. 
The FIRST PRESIDENCY was organized in 1832. 

At a conference held in kirtland, OHIO, on 
February 17, 1834, Joseph Smith established a 
standing stake high council composed of twelve 
high priests, with himself, Sidney rigdon, and 
Frederick G. Williams comprising the First Presi¬ 
dency and also as the presidency of the Kirtland 
Stake. Later that year, a separate stake presidency 
and high council were organized in MISSOURI. 
They operated independent of the Kirtland coun¬ 
cil, except for cases that went from Missouri to 
Kirtland on appeal. These initial standing high 
councils became the prototype for future stake or¬ 
ganizations as the Church continued to grow and 
expand. Following the organization in 1835 of the 
“traveling high council,” or quorum of the 
twelve apostles (D&C 107:33-36), stake high 
councils concerned themselves only with stake 
matters. 

With continued Church growth, additional 
areas were organized into stakes under the direc¬ 
tion of the First Presidency to provide a means of 
coordinating the spiritual activities of the local 
wards and branches. In each case, a three- 
member stake presidency, assisted by a twelve- 
member high council, was called to preside over 
the stake. Their authority was limited to the stake 
in which they functioned. 

As in the Quorum (or Council) of the Twelve 
Apostles, a seniority system exists within a stake 
high council; as vacancies occur in the council, the 
stake presidency calls new members, and the old¬ 
est in term of service is recognized as the senior 
member. 

Under the direction of the stake presidency, 
the high council has important executive, legisla¬ 
tive, and judicial powers (see D&C 102). Members 
of the stake high council serve as advisers to the 
stake presidency on any matter about which the 
presidency might seek counsel, and they carry out 
specific assignments. For example, a high coun¬ 
cilor may have an assignment to represent the 
stake presidency, to assist in the training of a new 
ward bishopric, to attend a ward’s priesthood 
executive committee meetings and ward council 
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meetings, or to train and advise ward melchi- 
ZEDEK PRIESTHOOD quorum leaders. He may be 
asked to report regularly to the stake presidency 
concerning the status of a particular ward. In addi¬ 
tion, he may serve as a member of the stake Mel- 
chizedek Priesthood committee, which assists the 
stake presidency in installing, training, and advis¬ 
ing Melchizedek Priesthood leaders. Other assign¬ 
ments that are generally given to a member of a 
high council include membership on the AARONIC 
PRIESTHOOD/Boy Scouting Committee; adviser to 
the stake young women organization; stake mis¬ 
sion president; coordinator of stake WELFARE pro¬ 
grams; coordinator for temple service and family 
history programs; stake emergency pre¬ 
paredness director, or other such administrative 
roles. A high councilor will usually also be assigned 
to speak periodically in ward sacrament 
meetings under the direction of the stake presi¬ 
dency. 

At regular meetings of the stake high council, 
the presidency presents matters of business to the 
council for its approval. Such matters may include 
endorsing an individual’s name for an assignment 
in the stake organization, recommending a person 
as a potential ward bishop or counselor in a bishop¬ 
ric, or considering an individual for ordination to 
an office in the Melchizedek Priesthood. The stake 
president may also ask for discussion of particular 
issues, and high councilors may be asked to report 
on the status of their assignments. 

As part of its judicial function, the high coun¬ 
cil serves as a disciplinary council when convened 
by the stake president to consider cases of serious 
transgression that affect the standing or fellowship 
of a Church member. Following the presentation 
of the facts of the case and due deliberation and 
prayer, a decision is rendered by the stake presi¬ 
dent and ratified by the stake high council (see 
DISCIPLINARY PROCEDURES). 

DONOVAN E. FLEMING 


HIGH PRIEST 

The term ‘high priest” refers to an office in the 
melchizedek priesthood. Men must be or¬ 
dained high priests to serve as bishops, on high 
councils, or in stake presidencies, or as 
GENERAL AUTHORITIES (see HIGH COUNCIL; 
priesthood). Stake presidents may ordain high 


priests for other reasons as well. When released 
from any of these callings, a high priest continues 
to be a member of the high priests quorum in his 
resident stake and to participate in the activities of 
his ward’s high priests group (see priesthood 
quorum). 

The PRESIDENT OF THE CHURCH is the 
presiding high priest in the Church (D&C 
107:65-66), the president of the stake is the pre¬ 
siding high priest in the stake, and the bishop is 
the presiding high priest in the ward. Since 1956, 
stake presidencies have been serving as the presi¬ 
dencies of their respective stake high priests 
quorums. Each ward in a stake has a high priests 
group with a group leader and one or more assis¬ 
tants, as needed. Ward groups of high priests meet 
weekly to be instructed in their duties and in the 
principles of the gospel (D&C 124:134; J. Taylor in 
JD 23:219). During group meetings they also re¬ 
ceive and report on assignments such as home 
teaching and volunteer service projects. 

To be ordained a high priest, an ELDER must 
be recommended by the ward bishopric to the 
stake presidency. After approval by the stake pres¬ 
idency and high council, his name is presented to 
the general body of stake priesthood bearers for a 
sustaining vote after which he is ordained by or 
under the direction of the stake president. 

The first ordinations to the office of high priest 
in The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints 
were done at the fourth conference of the Church, 
held in June 1831 in Kirtland, Ohio. Twenty-three 
men were ordained at that time, including the 
Prophet Joseph Smith, who was ordained a high 
priest under the hands of Lyman Wight, who had 
been ordained to that office by the Prophet. Joseph 
Smith had received this authority earlier at the 
hands of Peter, James, and John (see MEL¬ 
CHIZEDEK PRIESTHOOD: RESTORATION of). Cur¬ 
rent records do not specify when high priests were 
first organized as a quorum, but it apparently was 
before January 1836. For a period of time, high 
priests quorums were organized in each ward with 
their own presidencies, but in 1877 Brigham 
Young indicated that stake presidents had respon¬ 
sibility over these quorums. In December 1975 
the First Presidency clarified details of the current 
arrangement under which ward high priests 
groups function as units of the stake high priests 
quorum, with the stake president as the president 
of the quorum and ward high priest group leaders 
functioning under his direction. As of 1989, there 
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DONOVAN E. FLEMING 
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were approximately 246,000 high priests in the 
Church. 

From Adam to Moses, righteous men holding 
the holy priesthood were ordained high priests. 
Adam, Enoch, Noah, Melchizedek, Abraham, 
Moses, and many others were all ordained high 
priests (D&C 107:53; Alma 13). After the time of 
Moses the Melchizedek Priesthood was generally 
withdrawn from the earth, except among the 
prophets, and the law functioned under the Aa- 
ronic Priesthood. Thus, under the law of moses 
a high priest was the chief priest in the aaronic 
priesthood. He presided over all other priests in 
their functions and ordinances, particularly those 
of the temple. Only a direct descendant of the first¬ 
born son of aaron anointed to be the spiritual 
head of the people could become the high priest. 

In the Book of Mormon, there were appar¬ 
ently no Levites or descendants of Aaron among 
the people. High priests were the presiding spiri¬ 
tual authorities and held the Melchizedek Priest¬ 
hood (e.g., Alma 8:23; 30:20, 23). 

In the epistle to the Hebrews, Paul declares 
Christ to be the promised high priest “after the 
order of Melehisedec,” an order higher in author¬ 
ity than the Aaronic Priesthood and not dependent 
upon the Aaronic lineage (Heb. 5:4-6, 10; 7:3, 11, 
14-15; Ps. 110:4). As the great high priest, Christ 
made an eternal sacrifice, once for all time and all 
people (Heb. 9:11-12), and he continues to pre¬ 
side over all the ordinances and the organization of 
the Church, which bears his name (see head of 
the CHURCH). 
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HIRAM, OHIO 

Hiram, Ohio, a small town twenty-five miles south 
and slightly east of kirtland, ohio, was the site of 
a large branch of The Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints in the 1830s and served for one 


year as home to the Prophet Joseph smith. John 
and Elsa Johnson, a prosperous farmer and his 
wife, residents in Hiram Township, welcomed Jo¬ 
seph, Emma, and their adopted twins to live with 
them in September 1831. Joseph had healed Elsa’s 
arthritic arm several months earlier. 

During the Smiths’ stay, Joseph received an 
outpouring of fifteen of the revelations now pub¬ 
lished in the DOCTRINE AND COVENANTS. Section 
1, known as the Preface, was given at one of many 
Church conferences held there. On February 16, 
1832, Joseph and his scribe at this time, Sidney 
rigdon, beheld a divine vision of the eternal 
worlds that forms the basis of Latter-day Saint un¬ 
derstanding of life after death. In this vision (see 
doctrine and COVENANTS: section 76) they re¬ 
ported seeing both God the Father and his Son 
Jesus Christ and bore witness of Jesus Christ: “He 
lives! For we saw him, even on the right hand of 
God” (verses 22-23). A Hiram conference in No¬ 
vember 1831 voted to print all revelations received 
up to that date as the book of commandments. 

On the cold night of March 24, 1832, a mob 
dragged Joseph and Sidney from their beds into a 
nearby meadow, beat them, and poured tar and 
feathers on their bodies (HC 1:261-65). Joseph and 
Sidney bore the marks of that night for the rest of 
their lives. Another consequence was the death of 
Joseph and Emma’s adopted eleven-month-old 
son. Ill with the measles at the time, he was ex¬ 
posed to the cold and died five days later. 

While living in Hiram, Joseph accomplished a 
significant portion of his translation of the Bible 
(see JOSEPH SMITH TRANSLATION OF THE BIBLE 



The John Johnson home in Hiram, Ohio. Joseph Smith 
received several revelations here, including D&C 76, 
known as the Vision, about the degrees of glory in 
heaven. Courtesy LaMar C. Berrett. 
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[ jst]). He left the area only once for a trip to Mis¬ 
souri and for several nearby preaching missions. 

The Johnson home is now owned by the 
Church and is open as a visitors center. The 
Hiram Ward meetinghouse stands nearby. 
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HISTORIANS, CHURCH 

From its beginnings, the Church has considered 
record KEEPING and history writing an impera¬ 
tive duty (D&C 123:1-7). The Book of Mormon, 
published in 1830, is a product of ancient records 
kept by command of God (1 Ne. 9:3, 5; Jacob 1:2; 3 
Ne. 23:4, 11-13). Record keeping is also com¬ 
manded by modern revelation (D&C 21:1; 47:3; 
69:3; 72:5-6). Latter-day Saints write history not 
only to obey divine injunctions but also to combat 
false reports and to convert and edify future gener¬ 
ations (HC 1:1; 2:199; 6:409). 

Although most of the early commandments 
pertained to the keeping of “official” Church rec¬ 
ords, Latter-day Saints also apply them to individ¬ 
uals. Joseph SMITH and other prominent leaders 
set the example by keeping journals. Clerks and 
scribes recorded revelations, minutes of meetings, 
speeches, correspondence, blessings, and ordi¬ 
nances. 

Early Church Historians, 1830-1842. 
Record keeping and history writing were institu¬ 
tionalized with the appointment of Oliver 
COWDERY as the first Church Recorder when the 
Church was organized on April 6, 1830 (D&C 
21:1). That the Prophet’s closest associate and most 
capable scribe, who also served as second elder in 
the Church, should be called as Church Recorder 
is an indication of the importance attached to the 
position. According to his successor, Cowdery 
wrote the history of the Church up to mid-1831, 
when he was released; that early history has never 
been located. During his second term in office 
(1835-1837), Cowdery completed a series of eight 
historical letters that he had started publishing 
in the messenger and advocate in October 
1834. 


John Whitmer, one of the eight book of 
MORMON WITNESSES, served officially as Church 
recorder between 1831 and 1834 and, after his re¬ 
lease, wrote unofficially until his excommunication 
in 1838. His history for 1831-1838 was published 
in 1908. 

George W. Robinson, a son-in-law of Sidney 
rigdon, became general recorder in 1837 (HC 
2:513). He accompanied Joseph Smith in visiting 
Church settlements in northern Missouri and kept 
a brief record captioned “The Scriptory Book of 
Joseph Smith, Jr.” Robinson was released in 1840 
when he moved across the river from Nauvoo. 

From 1838 to 1843 there was considerable 
overlapping in the service of Church recorders and 
historians. Little progress had been made on the 
Church annals, which, in part, were being written 
to help combat highly visible anti-mormon 
PUBLICATIONS. In a flurry of activity to correct the 
situation, Joseph Smith had earlier minutes copied 
into the Far West Record, renewed efforts on his 



Willard Richards (1804-54), ordained an apostle in 1840, 
was one of Joseph Smith’s secretaries. He was appointed 
a Church historian in 1842 and general Church recorder 
in 1845. Engraving, c. 1853. 
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own history with the assistance of Sidney Rigdon, 
and called John Corrill and Elias Higbee as Church 
historians to work with Robinson. 

Soon after his appointment, John Corrill 
chafed at criticism by the Prophet and chose to 
testify against his former associates in several legal 
proceedings, leading to his excommunication. To 
justify his break with the Church, he quickly wrote 
and published in 1839 the history that he never 
wrote as Church historian. 

As a Church historian, Elias Higbee helped 
collect affidavits regarding the Saints’ losses in 
Missouri, and in October 1839 he accompanied 
Joseph Smith and Sidney Rigdon to Washington, 
D.C., to present them to U.S. officials. After Pres¬ 
ident Van Buren rebuffed them in February 1840, 
Higbee stayed on, trying unsuccessfully for a hear¬ 
ing before the Senate Judiciary Committee. His 
documents relating to this Washington mission, 
later incorporated in the “History of Joseph 
Smith,” were his main contribution to Church 
history. 

In 1840, twenty-eight-year-old Robert B. 
Thompson replaced Robinson as Church historian, 
but he had little time for history. He wrote in Jo¬ 
seph Smith’s letter book, recorded patriarchal 
blessings, and served as city treasurer, clerk of the 
high council, and associate editor of the TIMES and 
seasons. After Thompson died in 1841, James 
Sloan, an experienced clerk, served as historian, 
but within a year he was called on a mission to his 
native Ireland. 

Pioneer Church Historians, 1842-1900. 
After fluctuating changes in titles and personnel, 
the offices of Church recorder and Church histo¬ 
rian merged and became stable with the appoint¬ 
ment of Willard Richards in late 1842. He came to 
his literary duties singularly qualified and immedi¬ 
ately brought new impetus and dignity to the posi¬ 
tion. Richards kept the Prophet’s diary for him, 
wrote correspondence, compiled most of the “His¬ 
tory of Joseph Smith” (see history of the 
CHURCH), and either recorded or supervised the 
recording of the Prophet’s sermons, minutes of 
meetings, and ordinances performed in the Nau- 
voo Temple. 

Richards’s efforts provided continuity during 
the unsettled years of pioneer travel. With the 
help of his assistant, Thomas Bullock, he packed 
Church records in sturdy boxes for removal to the 
West. At Winter Quarters he set up a temporary 


Church Historian’s Office in an octagonal cabin 
that also served as Church headquarters. In Utah 
he maintained the Historian’s Office in his own 
home in Salt Lake City until his death on March 
11, 1854. 

No one seemed more qualified to complete 
the “History of Joseph Smith” than Joseph Smith’s 
cousin George A. Smith, who was appointed as 
Church historian and general Church recorder on 
April 7, 1854. He had a modest building con¬ 
structed across the street from Brigham young’s 
office that served as the Historian’s Office from 
1856 to 1917. His main contributions were com¬ 
pleting the “History of Joseph Smith” and direct¬ 
ing the compilation of the "History of Brigham 
Young. ” 

Albert Carrington, a graduate of Dartmouth 
College, Brigham Young’s secretary, and editor of 
the Deseret News, was ordained an apostle and 
appointed historian in 1870. During Carrington’s 
four-year term, work continued on the Manuscript 
History of Brigham Young. Orson PRATT, an apos¬ 
tle, was sixty-three years old when he was ap¬ 
pointed Church historian in 1874 and never in¬ 
volved himself personally in writing Church 
history. He died in 1881. 

Although Wilford woodruff (1833-1898) 
served as Church historian from 1883 to 1889, he 
made his greatest contributions to Church history 
as assistant Church historian from 1856 to 1883. 
He was the prime motivator behind a project to 
publish a biography of each man who had served in 
the Quorum of the Twelve Apostles, and was in¬ 
strumental in preparing the sermons of Joseph 
Smith for publication in the History of the Church. 
Woodruffs journals, which he kept with diligence 
from the time he joined the Church until a few 
weeks before his death, proved invaluable in com¬ 
piling the histories of Joseph Smith and Brigham 
Young. 

Franklin D. Richards, an apostle, served as an 
assistant Church historian for five years before be¬ 
coming Church historian in 1889. He traveled to 
San Francisco to provide information for Hubert 
H. Bancroft, who was then preparing his histories 
of western states and territories. The resulting His¬ 
tory of Utah (1890) was considered the most bal¬ 
anced and scholarly account of Church pioneer his¬ 
tory to that time. Elder Richards energetically 
collected historical sources and authorized his as¬ 
sistant, Andrew Jenson, to travel extensively to 
gather materials. On his own initiative, Jenson had 
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already undertaken historical projects beneficial to 
the Church before he was sustained as an assistant 
Church historian in 1897. 

Early-Twentieth-Century Church Histo¬ 
rians. Anthon H. Lund served from 1900 to 
1921. An able and considerate administrator, he 
supervised significant projects, including moving 
the office and records in 1917 to the new Church 
Office Building. Andrew Jenson continued travel¬ 
ing to stakes and missions, gathering materials to 
compile a “manuscript history” of each; he also 
published thousands of biographical sketches. In 
1906, when he was assigned responsibility for the 
“Journal History,” Jenson began a retroactive com¬ 
pilation of sources in the form of annals extending 
back to 1830, a history that by 1932 had grown to 
518 volumes. He also continued work on several 
private historical projects until his death in 1941. 

Elder B. H. Roberts of the Seventy estab¬ 
lished himself as a historian with the publication of 
The Life of John Taylor (1892), Outlines of Ecclesi¬ 
astical History (1893), The Missouri Persecutions 
(1900), and The Rise and Fall ofNauvoo (1900). In 
1902 he was appointed assistant Church historian 
and assigned to edit and republish the History of 
the Church. He had completed six volumes by 
1912, and a seventh in 1932, about a year before 
his death. While editing the History of the 
Church , Roberts also wrote “A History of the Mor¬ 
mon Church,” which first appeared in monthly in¬ 
stallments in th e Americana magazine, 1909-1915. 
Later revised, these were published in 1930 as 
Roberts’ comprehensive history of the 

CHURCH. 

Joseph Fielding smith began a sixty-nine- 
year association with the Historian’s Office in 1901, 
when he was employed as an assistant to Andrew 
Jenson. As an assistant Church historian (1906- 
1921), he wrote several historical pamphlets and 
booklets, and as Church historian (1921-1970), he 
continued writing. His Essentials in Church His¬ 
tory (1922) remained a standard until the 1980s. 
His two-volume Church History and Modern Rev¬ 
elation (1953) provided explanations about the an¬ 
tecedents and historical setting of many revelations 
published in the doctrine and covenants. An 
apologist in the classical tradition, Elder Smith’s 
philosophy of history has been widely influential 
within the Church. 

Recent Church Historians. Joseph Fielding 
Smith worked to modernize operations of the His¬ 


torian’s Office. He improved standards for preserv¬ 
ing, classifying, and managing archival materials; 
hired professional librarians and archivists; and 
helped plan a new four-story facility. As President 
of the Church, he appointed Elder Howard W. 
Hunter, an apostle, as Church historian (1970- 
1972). After consulting with professional historians 
and archivists, in 1972 Elder Hunter recom¬ 
mended a reorganization of the Historian’s Office 
into a Historical Department with three divisions: 
a library for published materials, archives for man¬ 
uscripts, and a division for research and writing. 

Since Willard Richards, each Church histo¬ 
rian and general Church recorder had been a 
member of the Quorum of the Twelve or First 
Presidency. That long-standing tradition was 
changed in 1972 when Leonard J. Arrington, a na¬ 
tionally prominent professional historian, was sus¬ 
tained in general conference as Church historian 
(1972-1977). His duties were also different from 
those of his predecessors: His main task was to pro¬ 
duce scholarly works for publication. Earl E. 
Olson, Church archivist, was charged with gather¬ 
ing and preserving the materials of history; Donald 
T. Schmidt became librarian; and later Florence 
Jacobson headed an Arts and Sites Division. They 
all served under Managing Director Alvin R. 
Dyer, an Assistant to the Twelve. The Historical 
Department moved to enlarged quarters in No¬ 
vember 1972. On May 17, 1976, Joseph Anderson, 
an Assistant to the Twelve, succeeded Elder Dyer 
as managing director. 
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in 1977 signaled a retrenchment in the Church’s 
direct sponsorship of professional history writing. 
Several history writing projects were curtailed or 
abandoned. On June 26, 1980, the Church an¬ 
nounced the establishment of the Joseph Fielding 
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be affiliated with brigham young university. 
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sponsibility of monitoring a genre of “official” 
Church history. 

Elder G. Homer Durham was appointed as 
Church historian on February 8, 1982. During his 
administration Florence Jacobsen became a prime 
motivator in the establishment of a new museum of 
Church History and Art, which opened its doors in 
April 1984. The three divisions in the Historical 
Department were now the Archives, Library, and 
Museum. Following Durham, Elder Dean L. Lar¬ 
sen, of the Presidency of the Seventy, was sus¬ 
tained as Church historian and recorder (1985- 
1989). In 1989 John K. Carmack of the First Quo¬ 
rum of the Seventy, who had been serving under 
Elder Larsen since 1986, became the department’s 
executive director. 
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HISTORICAL SITES 

The sites of historical importance to Latter-day 
Saints include those associated with Christianity in 
general (the Holy Land, Jerusalem, Bethlehem, 
Jordan River, Mount of Olives, etc.), as well as 
those directly related to LDS beliefs. The latter 
mainly include places in the United States associ¬ 
ated with the founding and organization of The 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints and its 
subsequent migrations west. LDS historical sites 
are important to individual members because of 
the Church’s emphasis on its history and cultural 
roots rather than as formal pilgrimage destinations 
(see HISTORY, SIGNIFICANCE TO LATTER-DAY 
saints). Church members commonly visit these 
sites as tourists and, in the process, gain greater 
personal understanding of the history of the 
Church and its beliefs. 

Many historical sites in the United States 
were obtained through the efforts of such individu¬ 
als or entities as Joseph F. SMITH, Heber J. 
grant, Willard W. Bean, Wilford C. Wood, and 
the Corporation of the Presiding Bishopric of the 


LDS Church. Most of these sites have been re¬ 
stored to the time of the historical events and are 
staffed by local unpaid volunteers or missionaries. 

Visitors centers are located at several sites, 
and are free and open to the public. Each location 
includes displays and literature explaining the site 
and its significance in Church history. One such 
site is the Joseph Smith Memorial in Sharon, 
Windsor County, Vermont. Joseph smith was 
born here on December 23, 1805. In 1905 the 
Church erected a 38.5-foot-high granite monu¬ 
ment to commemorate the 38.5 years of his life. A 
full-time missionary couple live at the home. 

Near the village of Palmyra, New York, in the 
township of Palmyra, is located the site of the log 
house in which the Smiths resided from 1817 to 
the early or mid-1820s, and again intermittently 
until late 1830. In the adjacent township of Man¬ 
chester is the Smith family farm, existing frame 
home, sacred grove, and also the hill cumorah 
only a few miles southeast of the home. The Sacred 
Grove is where the boy Joseph received his first 
vision, the initial event in the restoration of the 
Church. Latter-day Saints believe that the young 
Joseph Smith was directed by the angel Moroni to 
retrieve from the hill Cumorah the gold plates 
from which the Book of Mormon was translated. 
The first edition of the Book of Mormon was 
printed in the Grandin Press Building in Palmyra. 
A mile and one-half north of Palmyra is the farm of 
Martin Harris, a portion of which was sold to fi- 



A stonemason prepares the base of the obelisk erected in 
1905 at Joseph Smith’s birthplace in the township of 
Sharon, Vermont. The inscription is taken from the Title 
Page of the Book of Mormon and emphasizes the Proph¬ 
et’s role as translator of the book. 
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LDS HISTORICAL SITES WITH FULL-TIME STAFF 


Main 

Historic 

Dates 

Place 

Location 

1805 

Joseph Smith Memorial 

Sharon, Vt. 

1817-1818 

Joseph Smith Farm 

Manchester, N.Y. 

1820 

Sacred Grove 

Manchester, N.Y. 

1823-1827 

Hill Cumorah 

Manchester, N.Y. 

1827-1831 

Martin Harris Farm 

Palmyra, N.Y. 

1829-1830 

Grandin Press Building 

Palmyra, N.Y. 

1829-1831 

Peter Whitmer, Sr., Farm 

Fayette, N.Y. 

1831-1833 

John Johnson Home 

Hiram, Ohio 

1831-1833 

Independence Temple Site 

Independence, Mo. 

1831-1838 

Newel K. Whitney Store 

Kirtland, Ohio 

1831-1838 

Newel K. Whitney Home 

Kirtland, Ohio 

1836-1838 

Kirtland Temple (RLDS owned and staffed) 

Kirtland, Ohio 

1838-1839 

Liberty Jail 

Liberty, Mo. 

1839-1846 

Nauvoo (LDS and RLDS sites) 

Nauvoo, Ill. 

1844 

Garthage Jail 

Carthage, Ill. 

1846-1848 

Winter Quarters 

Omaha (Florence), Nebr. 

1847 

Temple Square 

Salt Lake City, Utah 

1847-1848 

Mormon Battalion Duty Station 

San Diego, Calif. 

1854 

Beehive House 

Salt Lake City, Utah 

1863-1869 

Jacob Hamblin Home 

Santa Clara, Utah 

1867 

Cove Fort 

Cove Fort, Utah 

1869-1877 

Brigham Young Winter Home 

St. George, Utah 

1875 (Ded.) 

St. George Tabernacle 

St. George, Utah 

1878 (Est.) 

Thomas L. Kane Memorial Chapel 

Kane, Pa. 


nance the publication of the Book of Mormon. 
Thirty miles to the southeast is the Peter Whitmer 
farm in fayette, new york, where the Church 
was formally organized in 1830. Yet another hun¬ 
dred miles southeast from Fayette is harmony, 
Pennsylvania, where the majority of the Book of 
Mormon was translated by Joseph Smith and writ¬ 
ten down by Oliver Cowdery. 

Joseph Smith moved his family to kirtland, 
Ohio, in early 1831. They remained there until 
January 1838, when they lied to Missouri to es¬ 
cape mob violence. Events of importance in the 
life of Joseph Smith that occurred in Kirtland in¬ 
clude receiving many revelations now found in the 
Doctrine and Covenants and the construction of 
the first Latter-day Saint temple. The WHITNEY 
store was the location of many of these events and 
has been restored. The kirtland temple was 
dedicated on March 27, 1836. It is owned today by 
the REORGANIZED CHURCH OF JESUS CHRIST OF 
LATTER DAY SAINTS (RLDS). 

At Independence, Jackson County, Missouri, 
an LDS visitors center is situated on a portion of 


the temple lot dedicated by Joseph Smith in 1831. 
Twelve miles to the north is liberty jail in Clay 
County, Missouri, where Joseph was imprisoned 
from December 1, 1838, to April 6, 1839. Here he 
received sections 121-123 of the Doctrine and 
Covenants. The reconstructed remnant of the jail 
stands today as a reminder of the trials experienced 
by the Prophet for his beliefs, of the faithfulness of 
his followers (some of whom shared the jail with 
him), and of the suffering of his wife, Emma 
smith, and his children during the harsh winter 
while he was imprisoned. Northeast of Liberty are 
the historic sites of far west, in Caldwell County, 
Missouri, and adam-ondi-ahman, in Daviess 
County, Missouri. 

After temple square in Salt Lake City, 
nauvoo is the second most visited historic location 
in the Church. Joseph Smith moved to the village 
of Commerce in Hancock County, Illinois, on May 
10, 1839. Purchased by the Church, Commerce 
was renamed Nauvoo and became a major destina¬ 
tion for converts to the Church, reaching a popula¬ 
tion in excess of 11,900 in 1845, and some 20,0(X) 
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in the greater area. The Church has obtained a 
number of the buildings and sites owned by early 
members in Nauvoo and has restored or recon¬ 
structed them to show what life was like for the 
Saints in Nauvoo. 

Near Nauvoo is the town of Carthage, the 
county seat for Hancock County. Here Joseph 
Smith was imprisoned on June 25, 1844, and mur¬ 
dered by a mob on June 27. Nauvoo and CAR¬ 
THAGE jail are supervised by the Illinois Peoria 
Mission and full-time missionaries staff them. 

Following the martyrdom, the Saints, under 
the direction of Brigham young, left Nauvoo in 
the winter of 1846, founding a number of tempo¬ 
rary settlements en route to the West. Winter 
quarters, Nebraska (now Florence, a suburb of 
Omaha), on the west bank of the Missouri River, 
and Kanesville, Iowa (now COUNCIL bluffs), on 
the east bank, were the locations of a large settle¬ 
ment in the fall and winter of 1846—1847, remain¬ 
ing there until 1852. The Winter Quarters ceme¬ 
tery is all that remains of this historical site today. 

The mormon trail to Utah has a number of 
monuments and historic sites. Salt Lake City has 
numerous historical sites. Temple Square with the 
temple, tabernacle, assembly hall, and visitors 
center is the most visited site in the Church. Other 
sites include “this is the place” monument, the 
Beehive and Lion houses built and occupied by 
Brigham Young, and the nearby cemetery with his 
grave. 

The Church also maintains three historic sites 
in St. George, Utah: the Brigham Young winter 
home, representing the LDS expansion southward 
along the valleys of the Intermountain West; the 
St. George Tabernacle, an epitome of the construc¬ 
tion of large assembly halls in the major communi¬ 
ties settled by Latter-day Saints; and the St. 
George Temple, the first temple completed in 
Utah. The temple’s dedication in 1877 demon¬ 
strated the commitment of the Latter-day Saints to 
temple work and to establishing permanent com¬ 
munities in the Intermountain West. It is an im¬ 
portant example of LDS architecture of the period. 
And in nearby Santa Clara stands the home of 
Jacob Hamblin, one of the earliest missionaries to 
the Indians in southern Utah. 

These and other historic sites serve as remind¬ 
ers of the humble yet extraordinary beginnings of 



Visitors center and monument near Sharon, Vermont, at 
the birthplace of the Prophet Joseph Smith. The obelisk 
rises 38.5 feet—one foot for each year of Joseph Smith’s 
life. This cottage and monument were dedicated on 
December 23, 1905, the centennial anniversary of the 
Prophet’s birth. Courtesy University of Utah. 

the Church and of the sacrifices made by those in¬ 
dividuals who committed their lives to follow its 
teachings. 
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through events that make up history, while simul¬ 
taneously allowing individuals the choice of work¬ 
ing for or against his purposes. 

Although Latter-day Saints do not have an of¬ 
ficially stated philosophy of history, several basic 
ideas in LDS theology establish the significance of 
history. 

1. First is the nature of mankind. As God’s literal 
spirit offspring, humans partake of divine attri¬ 
butes and destiny; they have the potential to attain 
GODHOOD. On the other hand, humanity is fallen 
and has become “carnal, sensual, and devilish” 
(Moses 5:13), with capacities for evil and degrada¬ 
tion comparable with those of the devil himself. 
Hence, there is dramatic interest among Latter- 
day Saints in the broadest spectrum of human 
thoughts, words, and deeds. 

2. Second is an unequivocally positive commit¬ 
ment to life in this world (see purpose of earth 
life). In LDS thought, a seamless web of individ¬ 
ual being extends back in time to a self-conscious 
pre-earth life, and forward to the possibility and 
hope of eternal life in the presence of God. Prior 
choices and God’s purposes have determined one’s 
presence and place in this life; and, to a large ex¬ 
tent, present choices will determine one’s eternal 
future. In axioms such as “Men are, that they 
might have joy” (2 Ne. 2:25), LDS doctrine em¬ 
phasizes the significance and goodness of the his¬ 
torical experience. 

3. Human freedom is required. In order to pre¬ 
serve human agency, God does not break “across 
the line of history through the instrumentality of 
unmerited love,” but he participates “in the histor¬ 
ical process by inspiring men and co-operating 
with them in their efforts to improve the world’s 
conditions” (Boyd, pp. 450, 453). Thus, God "di¬ 
rects and influences” the historical process, but he 
also respects the “centrality of freedom” for his 
children, something to which he is committed 
“partly by his nature and partly by his will” (Poll, 
pp. 33, 35). 

4. History itself is part of eternal truth. “Truth is 
knowledge of things as they are, and as they were, 
and as they are to come” (D&C 93:24; cf. 88:79). 
Thus, written records (including sacred histories) 
can encompass only a small portion of eternal real¬ 
ity, and even under optimum circumstances are 
incomplete and imperfect. 


The LDS idea of history has much in common 
with that of Jews and Christians who believe in the 
living God-who-acts-in-history. Latter-day Saints 
view human history as the unfolding of God’s plan 
of salvation for mankind ( Heilsgeschichte ), a view 
that dominated Western civilization until the eigh¬ 
teenth century. They generally agree with the tra¬ 
ditional linear concept of history laid down in Au¬ 
gustine’s City of God, although they place the 
eventual divine society on this earth (in a glorified 
and eternal physical state), not in an otherworldly 
dimension. 

LDS faith is intertwined with historical 
events. Latter-day Saints essentially believe the 
literal biblical account of God’s direct role in the 
Creation and of the fall of Adam and Eve—the 
proof of human freedom. A series of gospel 
DISPENSATIONS then unfolded. In each dispensa¬ 
tion God’s plan for mankind was revealed, only to 
be rejected eventually by chosen, but backsliding, 
human beings. The supreme set of events in his¬ 
tory is the birth, ministry, death, and resurrection 
of Jesus Christ. This quintessentially Christian phi¬ 
losophy reaches its culmination in a hope, confi¬ 
dence, and preparation for Jesus’ literal second 
coming, marking the end of this phase of the 
world’s history. Latter-day Saints believe in a 
Christ-centered history and find power and reas¬ 
surance in the fact that Jesus Christ became a real, 
historic person who endured mortality and its trials 
(Heb. 4:15-16). They add other elements to the 
Savior’s historical reality. They believe that the 
resurrected Jesus appeared among the people of 
the Book of Mormon, and that God the Father and 
Jesus Christ appeared to Joseph Smith in 1820 to 
open the last dispensation when the fulness of the 
gospel will be taught to all of the nations and 
people. 

The foundations of the Church are grounded 
in a series of historic events, without which the 
Restoration would be incomprehensible and impo¬ 
tent. Joseph Smith recorded many visions and he 
received the gold plates from the angel Moroni, 
from which he translated the Book of Mormon. 
There followed many revelations to Joseph Smith 
and to the prophets who have succeeded him, re¬ 
vealing doctrines and applying eternal principles 
to existing historical and individual situations. That 
living prophets receive revelation from God, who 
is vitally interested in human needs in changing 
conditions, underscores the LDS view of God’s 
continuing place in history. 
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That view is that God has played a role 
throughout ancient and modern history by foreor¬ 
daining religious, political, scientific, and other 
leaders (e.g., Cyrus; see Isa. 44:28; Jer. 1:5). The 
great reformers (Luther, Calvin, Knox), discover¬ 
ers such as columbus, and the authors of the 
CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA were foreordained to prepare the way for 
the Restoration and to establish a new nation “con¬ 
ceived in liberty” that, like ancient Israel, was not 
chosen for special privilege but was to be a blessing 
to all mankind (Petersen, pp. 69—72; Backman, p. 
724). This view was summarized by President Ezra 
Taft benson: “God, the Father of us all, uses the 
men of the earth, especially good men, to accom¬ 
plish his purposes” (Ensign 2 [July 1972]:59). 

God’s role in the mundane details of history 
may be less obvious but more frequent than 
thought. Elder Bruce R. McConkie declared that 
the real history of the world “will show God’s deal¬ 
ings with men, [and] the place the gospel has 
played in the rise and fall of nations” (MD, 1958, p. 
327). Still, the record is incomplete; many impor¬ 
tant issues about historical injustices and catastro¬ 
phes are yet to be explained by the God who acts 
in history, and what is not yet fully known in the 
macrocosmic realm is often explained in the mean¬ 
ingful experiences of individual people. God 
knows and cares about each human being. As with 
the larger world, God intervenes in individual 
lives at decisive moments, but also recognizes 
human autonomy and leaves the majority of life’s 
decisions to individual choice. 

God’s role in human history should not, how¬ 
ever, be taken to the extreme. Ilis foreknowledge 
does not require predestination. Foreordination 
means that in his wisdom and foreknowledge God 
has called an individual to a role in the human 
drama if that person chooses to fill it. To Latter-day 
Saints, history is a combination of God’s direction 
(which is neither “coercive [n]or continuous” [Poll, 
p. 33]) and divine intervention when that is indis¬ 
pensable to his purposes, with broad freedom of 
choice for humans within God’s expansive frame¬ 
work. In this large realm of human freedom, the 
panorama of history has taken place. Here, politi¬ 
cal, social, economic, psychological, and other 
such forces largely hold sway, and thus are essen¬ 
tial in explaining human choices and actions. 

This historical view became an integral part of 
early LDS theology, of Joseph Smith’s personal 
mission, of his vision of the Church’s mission 


throughout the world, and of the anticipated sec¬ 
ond coming of Jesus Christ. All of this may also 
account in part for the meticulous attention given 
to record keepinc in the Church and by the 
prophets (see history of the church; histo¬ 
rians). All members of the Church are encouraged 
to write personal journals and family histories, 
and to make them a part of their extended families’ 
sacred possessions. 

In recent years the recognition of the Church 
by historians and sociologists as a distinctive new 
religion has generated broader interest in the writ¬ 
ing and understanding of its history. But the writ¬ 
ing of general history, especially religious history, 
has always had its difficulties. Surviving docu¬ 
ments are limited and often inconsistent. Spiritual 
experiences are often kept private, and primarily 
lend themselves only to spiritual verification. 
Memories and lore are selective and fallible. Pur¬ 
poses, needs, audiences, historical fashions, and 
professional methods change from one decade to 
the next. 

Traditional LDS historians, following their 
Jewish and early Christian predecessors, have 
tended to focus heavily on the hand of God in writ¬ 
ing about Church and world history. Their histo¬ 
ries are generally descriptive and declarative, sym¬ 
pathetic to the historical figures, and written 
mainly to inspire and build faith. According to 
William Mulder, “No where in Mormon record¬ 
keeping can [one] escape the teleological, the 
didactic, the eschatological” (p. 17). 

This view is countered by other historians, 
such as Fawn M. Brodie, who explicitly rejected 
the prophetic truth claims of the LDS faith and 
interpreted Joseph Smith and the Restoration 
wholly on the basis of modern naturalistic, his- 
toricist, and psychoanalytic methods. Their objec¬ 
tive is typically to provide causal explanations by 
emphasizing the human aspects while rejecting 
divine involvement. 

Most recent LDS historical scholarship repre¬ 
sents a wide and changing spectrum. There is, as 
Henry Bawden advised, room for a number of per¬ 
spectives and purposes. On the one hand, there is 
“faithful history,” as expressed by Richard L. 
Bushman and others, in which the historian has a 
responsibility not only to consider the divine role 
but also to lead the kind of life that will permit the 
discernment of God’s influence. For others, 
strictly empirical social-scientific and historicist 
methods suffice. Most historians of “Mormonism,” 
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however, LDS and non-LDS alike, recognize that 
both secular factors and spiritual claims can be 
taken seriously, while at the same time adhering to 
traditional canons of historical scholarship and ad¬ 
dressing historical questions raised by contempo¬ 
rary issues. 

[See also Biography and Autobiography.] 
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[This entry discusses the history of the Church in the 
following six periods: 

c. 1820-1831, Background, Founding, New 
York Period 

c. 1831—1844, Ohio, Missouri, and Nauvoo 
Periods 

c. 1844-1877, Exodus and Early Utah Periods 
c. 1878-1898, Late Pioneer Utah Period 
c. 1898—1945, Transitions: Early-Twentieth- 
Century Period 

c. 1945-1990, Post—World War II Interna¬ 
tional Era Period 

In addition, several other articles cover the history of 
the Church in the light of specific historical disciplines 
or approaches: see Doctrine: Meaning, Source, and His- 
tory; Economic History; Intellectual History; Legal and 
Judicial History; Politics: Political History; Social and 
Cultural History; and Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
day Saints, The. 

Bibliographic sources relevant to all of these peri¬ 
ods are: James B. Allen and Glen M. Leonard, The Story 
of the Latter-day Saints, Salt Lake City, 1976; Leonard 
./. Arrington and Davis Bitton, The Mormon Experi¬ 
ence, New York, 1979; Church Education System, His¬ 


tory in the Fulness of Times, Salt Lake City, 1989; and 
Joseph Fielding Smith, Essentials in Church History, 
Salt iMke City, 19.50.] 

C. 1820-1831, BACKGROUND, FOUNDING, 
NEW YORK PERIOD 

[For other articles pertaining to the main events in the 
first period of Church History, see also First Vision; 
Moroni, Visitations of; various entries listed under Book 
of Mormon; articles on the restoration of the Aaronic 
Priesthood, of the Melehizedek Priesthood, and Organi¬ 
zation of the Church, 1830. 

Early biographical information can be found in ar¬ 
ticles on the Smith Family Ancestors, Joseph Smith, 
Emma Smith, and several other members of the Smith 
Family, in addition to Martin Harris, Oliver Cowdery, 
David Whitmer, and Sidney Rigdon. For a listing of 
Mormon sites and communities of this period, see New 
York, Early LDS Sites in.] 

The establishment ofThe Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints began in the 1820s with events 
that occurred primarily in New York State. The 
Prophet Joseph smith received his first vision 
in 1820, obtained the gold plates of the Book of 
Mormon from the hill Cumorah in 1827, received 
priesthood authority in 1829, and officially orga¬ 
nized the Church on April 6, 1830. By the time the 
Church left New York for Ohio early in 1831, it was 
organized and its basic direction was clearly 
established. 

In its formative years, the infant Church 
learned above all to depend on revelation for direc¬ 
tion. Joseph Smith, young and relatively un¬ 
schooled, did not pretend to work out the doc¬ 
trines of the new Church by himself. Direct 
revelations from God led him step by step. Per¬ 
haps the most revolutionary idea in the Church is 
its belief in Christian revelation beyond the Bible. 
Latter-day Saints have never doubted the inspira¬ 
tion of the Bible; it has been an essential standard 
from the beginning (see BIBLE: lds belief in). 
Their experience led them to realize, however, 
that God also spoke to prophets who were not in¬ 
cluded in that conventional canon of scripture: the 
Book of Mormon showed them this (2 Ne. 29:10— 
14), and they heard Joseph Smith speak with the 
same authority as biblical apostles and prophets. 
Consequently, Latter-day Saints began to think of 
revelation in a new way, and the principle of con¬ 
tinuing revelation greatly disturbed their fellow 
Christians, but from the beginning nothing was 
more basic to the Church. 
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Church history sites near Palmyra, N.Y., 1820-1831. 


The history of the Church begins with the 
family of Joseph smith, Sr., and Lucy Mack 
smith, the Prophet’s parents (see smith family), 
who, with thousands of other New Englanders, 
flooded into New York in the early nineteenth cen¬ 
tury looking for better land. They brought with 
them their Calvinist religious intensity, but with a 
zeal modified by the new conditions of life in re¬ 
publican and pluralistic America. They had long 
searched without success for a faith on which they 
could rely. The increasing number of Christian 
denominations and a host of new intellectual influ¬ 


ences from the Enlightenment made it more diffi¬ 
cult to embrace religious faith than when Congre¬ 
gationalism had predominated in New England. 
Joseph Smith’s quest for salvation began with the 
question of which Church is true. This question 
was possibly thrust upon him by his parents’ un¬ 
certainties and by the plurality of churches— 
Presbyterian, Baptist, Methodist, Quaker—in his 
own village. 

Moved by evangelical revivals, Joseph Smith 
asked for direction from God about the true reli¬ 
gion in the early spring of 1820. Although only 
fourteen, he had confidence in the biblical promise 
that he could get an answer (James 1:5). He went 
into the woods near his home, kneeled down, and 
prayed. In his accounts of the event, he testifies 
that the answer he received astonished him. Both 
God the Father and Jesus Christ appeared and told 
him to join none of the existing churches. He was 
assured that he was in good standing with God, 
told many things he could not write about, and 
then the vision closed, leaving him overcome. This 
revelation of the Father and the Son is considered 
by Latter-day Saints to be the opening event in the 
RESTORATION of the gospel. 

For three and a half years Joseph received no 
further communication from the heavens. Won¬ 
dering if he had disqualified himself through un¬ 
worthiness, Joseph was praying on the evening of 



Path leading from the Smith home to an area known as 
the Sacred Grove, south of Palmyra, New York. Photo¬ 
graphed c. 1907. Photographer: George E. Anderson. 
Courtesy Nelson Wadsworth. 
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September 21, 1823, when to his astonishment, an 
angel appeared in the room and announced that he 
was MORONI and had come with instructions from 
God. He told Joseph about a record written on 
gold plates giving a history of the former inhabit¬ 
ants of the western continents. The resurrected 
Savior, Jesus Christ, had appeared to these people 
and had given them the fulness of the gospel. The 
angel said the plates were buried in a hill near Jo¬ 
seph’s home. In the course of the night, the angel 


came three times, delivering the same basic mes¬ 
sage and adding a little more information each 
time. Although exhausted, Joseph went to the hill 
the next day and found the plates encased in a 
stone box just below the surface of the earth; but 
he was not allowed to remove them. The angel 
appeared again and told him he must come back 
again the following year on the same day, Septem¬ 
ber 22. For the next four years, Joseph faithfully 
returned to that place in the same manner. Fi- 
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E. B. Grandin Press, on which pages of the first edition 
of the Book of Mormon were printed, August 1829 to 
March 1830, in Palmyra, New York. 


nally, on September 22, 1827, lie was allowed to 
take the plates into his possession (see moroni, 
VISITATIONS OF). 

The events of the four-year interval between 
1823 and 1827 doubtless helped Joseph Smith to 
mature in preparation for the responsibilities and 
challenges that subsequently came to him. There 
is some evidence that his father was involved in 
treasure hunting, a common activity among poor 
New England farmers who hoped through the use 
of magic to discover buried money, and it was nec¬ 
essary for Joseph to extricate himself from the mis¬ 
taken notions of that superstition. The angel told 
Joseph that one of the reasons for the delay in giv¬ 
ing him the gold plates was that he had dwelt on 
their monetary worth (PWJS, p. 7). In November 
1825, Joseph and his father worked briefly with a 
man named Josiah Stowell of south bainbridge 
(afton), new YORK, who believed a Spanish treas¬ 
ure was located in harmony, Pennsylvania, near 
the Susquehannah Kiver. The project failed, and 
the Smiths gradually separated themselves from 
the money-digging activities of their neighbors to 
concentrate on the religious mission described by 
the angel. As a happy outgrowth of the Harmony 
project, while working there Joseph met Emma 
Hale (see smith, emma hale), whom he married 
on January 18, 1827. In the meantime, his older 
brother Alvin died; Joseph was arrested in 1826 as 


a “glass looker” under a New York law that made it 
a crime “to tell fortunes, or where lost or stolen 
goods may be found” (see the legal definition of 
“Disorderly Persons,” The Justice’s Manual , Al¬ 
bany, New York, 1829, p. 144; see also smith 
Joseph: legal trials of); and his parents lost 
their farm through their inability to make the last 
mortgage payment. These misfortunes, along with 
other experiences, deepened and strengthened 
the young man as he learned to discern between 
good and evil and to endure opposition. 

After Joseph obtained the plates in 1827, curi¬ 
ous and sometimes malicious neighbors in Man¬ 
chester and Palmyra, New York, made it impossi¬ 
ble to begin work on the translation. They 
ransacked the Smith house and barn, and only by 
constantly moving and concealing the plates eoidd 
he keep them safe. He had been strictly warned 



An early oil painting of the Prophet Joseph Smith (1805- 
1844). People who knew Joseph Smith personally com¬ 
mented that no picture could do him justice, for when he 
spoke compassion and power were evident, sometimes 
to the point that his countenance became visibly radiant. 
Artist unknown. Courtesy Library-Archives, Reorga¬ 
nized Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints. 
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not to show them to anyone, but that did not satisfy 
the curiosity seekers. Emma’s brother, Alva, of¬ 
fered to help; he transported the pair with their 
belongings and the plates—hidden in a barrel of 
beans—125 miles to Harmony, Pennsylvania, 
where Emma’s father lived. Joseph procured some 
acreage from his father-in-law, Isaac Hale, and a 
small house was provided. It was here that the 
translation began (see book of mormon trans¬ 
lation BY JOSEPH SMITH). 

A sympathetic neighbor from Palmyra, Martin 
Harris, took enough interest in the plates to visit 
Joseph in Harmony. With the plates, Joseph had 
received an instrument called interpreters, or a 
URIM and thummim, that enabled him to translate 
the characters engraved on the metal tablets. Jo¬ 
seph made copies of a few characters for Martin to 
take to language experts in Albany and New York 
City to verify Joseph’s work. There is some con¬ 
fusion about what happened in these interviews, 
but Martin Harris was unequivocally satisfied (see 
ANTHON transcript). When he returned to Har¬ 
mony, he offered to take the dictation as Joseph 
translated. Between April 12 and June 14, 1828, 
the two of them completed 116 pages of manu¬ 
script. At this point, Harris, who suffered from his 
wife’s doubts about the existence of the plates, 
asked permission to show the manuscript to her 
and four other family members. With great reluc¬ 
tance Joseph Smith agreed. After hearing nothing 
from Martin for a number of weeks, Joseph went to 
his parents home in Manchester, New York, to 
confront him. Martin despairingly confessed that 
he could not find the manuscript. He had suc¬ 
cumbed to pressure, shown the manuscript to 
neighbors beyond his agreement, and someone 
had stolen it (see manuscript, lost 116 pages). 

On the occasion of the crisis, Joseph received 
a revelation through the Urim and Thummim in 
which the Lord severely rebuked him. He more 
than Martin was held responsible for the loss of the 
manuscript. “Behold, you should not have feared 
man more than God,” he was told (D&C 3:7). Mar¬ 
tin did no more transcribing for Joseph, and from 
that time until the spring of 1829, Joseph accom¬ 
plished little on the translation. In April, Oliver 
cowdery, a young schoolteacher who had 
boarded with the Smith family in Manchester, 
came to learn more about the Book of Mormon. 
Having himself received a vision of the Lord and 
the plates, he was persuaded that the work was 
divine and offered to serve as scribe (PWJS, p. 8). 


Beginning on April 7, 1829, the two, Joseph and 
Oliver, worked together almost constantly until 
the translation was completed in June, a little more 
than two months later. 

In the course of translating a portion of 3 
Nephi that described the manner of baptism, 
Joseph and Oliver wondered about their own 
need for baptism. As had become customary 
with Joseph, he sought instruction from God. 
On May 15, 1829, while he and Oliver prayed, a 
heavenly messenger appeared to them. Identify¬ 
ing himself as John the Baptist, he conferred on 
them the Aaronic Priesthood, which gave them 
the authority to baptize (see aaronic priest¬ 
hood: restoration). With that newly received 
authority and under the direction of the angel, the 
two men baptized each other in the Snsquehannah 
River. This revelation established an important 
principle in the Church: that divine ordinances 
such as baptism can be performed only by persons 
who have received priesthood authority by ordina¬ 
tion. John the Baptist told Joseph and Oliver they 
would later receive a second and higher priesthood 
called the Melchizedek Priesthood. Subsequently 
Peter, James, and John appeared to them on the 
banks of the Susquehannah River some place be¬ 
tween Harmony and Colesville, New York, and 
ordained them apostles (see melchizedek 

PRIESTHOOD: RESTORATION). 

By late May 1829, religious opposition against 
Joseph was growing in Harmony, and he and Ol¬ 
iver needed a calmer place to work. Oliver wrote 
to a friend, David whitmer, who agreed to move 
them to his family’s farm in fayette, new york. 
Emma joined them in Fayette shortly afterward. A 
copyright was obtained for the Book of Mormon on 
June 11, 1829, and the translation soon was com¬ 
pleted. As they completed the book, Joseph Smith 
learned through revelation that others would be 
allowed to see the golden plates. Witnesses were 
promised in the Book of Mormon itself, and Jo¬ 
seph’s associates were eager to know who would 
have the privilege. Martin Harris, David Whit¬ 
mer, and Oliver Cowdery were chosen, shown the 
plates by the angel Moroni, and heard the voice of 
God declaring to them that the work had been 
translated by the power of God. A few days later at 
Manchester, Joseph Smith was permitted to show 
the plates to eight other men. They examined the 
plates closely and lifted them with their hands. 
The statements of these two sets of witnesses were 
printed in the back pages of the 1830 edition of the 
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Book of Mormon and appear in the front pages of 
all recent editions (see book of mormon 
WITNESSES). 

Finding a printer to publish the Book of Mor¬ 
mon proved to be difficult. Palmyra people who 
were suspicious of Joseph Smith banded together 
to intimidate the local printer, Egbert B. Grandin, 
by threatening not to purchase copies. Others, like 
Martin’s wife, Lucy Harris, challenged Joseph’s 
financial motives. After contacting printers as far 
away as Rochester, Joseph persuaded Grandin to 
accept the job. Martin Harris’s guarantee made the 
difference in Grandin’s decision. On August 25, 

1829, Harris mortgaged his farm, pledging to pay 
$3,000 for 5,000 copies. Joseph and Martin hoped 
to sell enough copies to raise at least $3,000, but in 
the end Martin had to sell 151 acres to fulfill his 
agreement. Typesetting began in August 1829, and 
finished copies were available March 26, 1830. 

Publication of the Book of Mormon brought to 
a close the endeavor that had occupied Joseph 
Smith since receiving the plates in 1827. Mean¬ 
while, the revelations he was receiving made clear 
that translating the Book of Mormon was not the 
end of his divine mission. He was also to organize a 
church. Samuel Smith had been baptized in Har¬ 
mony in late May 1829; Hyrum smith, David and 
Peter Whitmer, Jr., and others were baptized in 
June in Seneca Lake. They had begun meeting 
together, and they had taught and tried to per¬ 
suade all who requested information. On April 6, 

1830, in the house of Peter Whitmer, Sr., in Fay¬ 
ette, New York, Joseph Smith organized the 
Church of Jesus Christ (see organization of the 
CHURCH, 1830; NAME OF the church). Six men 
subscribed as members, and over fifty people were 
present. The group sustained two officers as lead¬ 
ers of the Church, Joseph Smith as first elder and 
Oliver Cowdery as second elder. Joseph was also 
given the titles of SEER, translator, and prophet. 
In addition, a revelation made provision for ordain¬ 
ing ELDERS, PRIESTS, TEACHERS, and DEACONS as 

a lay priesthood (see doctrine and covenants: 
SECTIONS 20-22). Some of the lay persons present 
at the organization were ordained that day, and 
from the start, the Church made no provision for a 
special clerical order (see lay participation and 
leadership). 

Three clusters of believers were organized 
into branches of the fledgling Church soon after its 
organization—one in Fayette; another in Man¬ 
chester at the old Smith home; and a third in 


colesville in southern New York, which was 
near the farm of Josiah Stowell (in Bainbridge 
Township, Chenango County), Joseph’s onetime 
employer and a loyal supporter. Members of the 
Joseph Knight family, who had provided Joseph 
and his assistants food and clothing during the 
translation, lived in Colesville and were the nu¬ 
cleus of the branch there. Joseph and Emma 
moved back to their house in Harmony, but met 
with all three branches at prescribed quarterly 
conferences held at the Peter Whitmer farm in 
June and September 1830. 

In the summer of 1830, troubles began to 
arise. Twice Joseph was put on trial as a “disorderly 
person.” Both times he was acquitted. More dis¬ 
turbing to Joseph, some of his own followers ques¬ 
tioned his authority and claimed revelations and 
prerogatives of their own. Hiram Page, ordained a 
teacher in June 1830 and a husband of Catherine 
Whitmer, wrote out a sheaf of revelations he 
claimed came from God. Although still young and 
inexperienced, Joseph sensed the confusion and 
danger of many voices trying to speak authorita¬ 
tively. At the September conference in Fayette, 
Joseph received a revelation that established that 
only one person approved by common consent 
was to receive commandments and revelations for 
the entire Church (D&C 20:65; 28:1-3, 11-13). 
Hiram Page lacked that authorization. After hear¬ 
ing Joseph, the conference confirmed him as sole 
revelator for the Church (D&C 28:2; D. Cannon 
and L. Cook, eds.. Far West Record , Salt Lake 
City, 1983, p. 3). This principle of revelation for 
the whole Church coming through the man sus¬ 
tained as the Prophet remains a practice of the 
Church to this day. 

In the six months after the organization of the 
Church, converts were added in small numbers. 
Joseph Smith’s brother Samuel went out with cop¬ 
ies of the Book of Mormon to share with anyone 
interested. Joseph Smith, Sr., visited his brothers, 
sisters, and parents in St. Lawrence County, New 
York, where most of them lived, to tell them what 
had happened. Later conversions resulted from 
these expeditions, but very few at the time. Parley 
P. Pratt, a farmer from Ohio, believed that God led 
him to the house of Hyrum Smith, Joseph’s 
brother, to find out about the Book of Mormon. 

The most successful early missionary venture 
was launched in September and October 1830, 
when Oliver Cowdery, Peter Whitmer, Jr., Parley 
pratt, and Ziba Peterson were called to teach 
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the Indians (see lamanite mission). The Book of 
Mormon had special relevance for native 
Americans because it was a religious record from 
ancient America, and the four were charged to take 
this message to the Indians who were assembling 
in the territory west of Missouri. The mission was 
notable as much for what was accomplished en 
route, however, as for the preaching to the Indi¬ 
ans. After leaving New York, the missionaries 
stopped in the Mentor-Kirtland area of northeast 
Ohio near Pratt’s former farm. Before joining the 
Church, Pratt had been associated with the Camp- 
bellite movement, which was forming into the Dis¬ 
ciples of Christ church. This group believed in rig¬ 
orously adhering to the teachings and practices of 
the New Testament church, sloughing off all later 
additions. The teachings of Joseph Smith appealed 
to many of them because his doctrines embodied 
for them a pure restoration of true Christianity. 
About 130 persons were converted, including the 
leading Campbellite preacher in the area, Sidney 
RIGDON. In a few weeks, the four missionaries 
nearly doubled the membership of the Church. 
They continued on to Indian country that winter, 
enduring severe hardships on their long trek on 
foot from St. Louis across Missouri. They found a 
land in western Missouri into which the Church 
would soon begin settling. They also taught among 
the Delaware and Shawnee Indians until govern¬ 
ment officials told them to stop because of a prohi¬ 
bition against proselytizing among the tribes. 

Soon after the missionaries left Ohio for the 
West in December 1830, Sidney Higdon left for 
New York, accompanied by Edward Partridge. 
They brought news of the conversions in Ohio and 
urged Joseph Smith and the membership to move 
there. Joseph was prepared to take the suggestion 
seriously because of revelations he received con¬ 
cerning the gathering of the Church (D&C 37:1-4; 
38:31—33). Indeed, for the remainder of the cen¬ 
tury, converts to the Church would assemble at a 
central gathering place, first in Ohio, then in Mis¬ 
souri, in Illinois, and finally in Utah. Another reve¬ 
lation focused on the second coming of Jesus Christ 
and on the destructions to be visited upon the 
world before that event occurred. It said that be¬ 
fore those tribulations, the people of God were to 
“be gathered in unto one place upon the face of 
this land” (D&C 29:8). A further revelation spoke 
ol a city of zion to be built somewhere in the West 
(D&C 28:9). These hints led Church members to 
realize that they would not remain long in New 
York. 


When a revelation came in December 1830 
(D&C 37) telling them to move to Ohio, it was 
accepted by most. At a conference on January 2, 
1831, directions and an additional revelation (D&C 
38) were given lor the move. The Prophet, Emma, 
and a few others went ahead and arrived in 
KIRTLAND on February 1, 1831, to prepare for the 
arrival of others. The Colesville Branch, under 
Newel Knight; the Fayette Branch, under the 
Prophet’s mother and Thomas Marsh; and the 
Manchester Branch, under Martin Harris, trav¬ 
eled to Ohio in separate companies during April 
and May 1831. By mid-May virtually all of the New 
York Mormons from the named branches were in 
Kirtland. 
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C. 1831-1844, OHIO, MISSOURI, AND 
NAUVOO PERIODS 

[This article focuses first on the Church in northeastern 
Ohio, where Kirtland served as Church headquarters, 
and in western Missouri. By 1839 the focus shifts to 
western Illinois, with Nauvoo the new headquarters city. 
For discussion of the difficulties that led to violence and 
finally expulsion from Missouri, see Missouri Conflict. 

This article outlines organizational and doctrinal 
developments and examines tensions and conflicts be¬ 
tween the Saints and their neighbors, and within the 
Church itself. Many of these resulted from the attempt 
to build a tightly unified, sacral community that re¬ 
sponded to continuing revelation within a larger society 
often hostile to these goals. The Prophet Joseph Smith, 
whose martyrdom ends this period, was a dominant fig¬ 
ure; see articles under Smith, Joseph, and Visions of Jo¬ 
seph Smith. The Gathering and Temples tvere central 
concerns; see Kirtland Temple and Nauvoo Temple.] 
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In October 1830 four LDS missionaries on their 
way to preach to the Indians west of Missouri (see 
LAMANITE MISSION) introduced the restored gos¬ 
pel to the communities of northeastern Ohio. Be¬ 
fore they resumed their journey, the missionaries 
baptized approximately 130 converts, organized 
the new members into small “branches,” and ap¬ 
pointed leaders over each group. Approximately 
thirty-five of these members lived in Kirtland, 
Ohio, a community directly east of what is today 
metropolitan Cleveland. 

Sidney rigdon, a restorationist preacher in 
that vicinity, joined the Church in November 1830 
and notified Joseph Smith of the missionaries’ suc¬ 
cess. As a result, the Prophet inquired of the Lord 
and recorded revelations (D&C 37:3; 38:32) calling 
the converts of the recently organized Church in 
New York to “assemble together at the Ohio.’’ He 
and his family moved to Kirtland by early Febru¬ 
ary 1831, and about two hundred New York Saints 
followed by summer, making northeastern Ohio 
the first LDS gathering place. 

Most of the New York Saints and many of the 
earliest Ohio converts did not remain in Ohio. In 
the summer of 1831, Joseph Smith traveled to the 
Missouri frontier and identified Independence, 
Jackson County, Missouri, as a second gathering 
place. Latter-day Saints anticipated that a holy 
city, a new Jerusalem, would be established in a 
new North American ZION, a city of refuge from 
tribulations that would afflict the wicked in the last 
days (D&C 29:7-9; 45:65-71; 57:1-3). Sidney Rig¬ 
don dedicated the land for gathering, and Joseph 
Smith designated the specific site where a temple 
would be built, and, after appointing others to su¬ 
pervise the gathering to Zion, returned to Ohio. 

In hiram, OHIO, a rural farming community 
about thirty miles south of Kirtland, Joseph Smith 
worked on his inspired translation of the Bible (see 
JOSEPH SMITH TRANSLATION OF THE BIBLE [jST]), 
a project that served him as a school. Prayerfully 
seeking enlightenment about particular passages 
and doctrines frequently brought new revelation 
and understanding. Alter the Prophet and Sidney 
Rigdon, who was serving as his scribe, were beaten 
and tarred and feathered by a mob in March 1832, 
they and their families moved to Kirtland. 

The two gathering places of the early 1830s 
each had a different purpose. Although Latter-day 
Saints migrated to the Missouri frontier to lay the 
foundations of a new Zion, the administrative 
headquarters of the Church, responsible for direct¬ 
ing the missionary program and building the first 


temple, remained in Ohio. There was some com¬ 
petition between the two centers, with both need¬ 
ing resources and members and both wanting the 
presence of the Prophet Joseph Smith. But, as rev¬ 
elation made clear, the goals of the two were com¬ 
plementary: the promised “endowment from on 
high” associated with the kirtland temple was a 
prerequisite for success in Zion (D&C 105:9-13, 
33). Joseph Smith resided in Kirtland until 1838, 
keeping in touch with Missouri members by mail 
and messenger, and traveling there five times to 
instruct Church members on policies, programs, 
and beliefs. 

In Jackson County, Latter-day Saints pub¬ 
lished two periodicals, the evening and the 
morning star and the Upper Missouri Adver¬ 
tiser, and attempted to establish a unique eco¬ 
nomic order based on consecration with as¬ 
signed stewardship of property and other assets, as 
directed by revelations to Joseph Smith (see 
MISSOURI: LDS COMMUNITIES IN JACKSON AND 
CLAY counties). Disagreements about legal re¬ 
quirements and individual selfishness hampered 
implementation, but the basic impediment was 
that the Saints had too little capital and very little 
to consecrate. Still, some participants were in¬ 
spired by the concepts involved, and the ideals 
behind the effort left a significant legacy (see 
united orders). 

Although the Latter-day Saints migrated to 
western Missouri to build a city of peace 1 and ref¬ 
uge, they encountered major hostility. Older set¬ 
tlers considered these newcomers a threat to their 
own patterns of living. Missourians complained 
that Mormons sought to influence slaves, that their 
“eastern” lifestyle was incompatible with the Mis¬ 
souri frontier, that they were an economic and po¬ 
litical threat, that their friendship for the Indians 
threatened the region’s security, and that they 
held unusual religious beliefs. These charges indi¬ 
cate a significant cultural clash between the LDS 
immigrants and older settlers. Rapid immigration 
of Latter-day Saints into Jackson County intensi¬ 
fied the tensions, resulting in confrontation. 

After violence erupted in the summer of 1833, 
Governor Daniel Dunklin sent a local militia into 
the area to establish peace. Assuming that the mili¬ 
tia would protect all settlers, Latter-day Saints sur¬ 
rendered their arms to this military force. But 
other Missourians were not disarmed, leaving 
Church members defenseless. In early November 
1833, mobs drove more than a thousand Latter-day 
Saints from Jackson County, forcing them to aban- 
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Kirtland Temple, dedicated 1836. Building the Kirtland 
Temple was of central importance to the Saints in the 
mid-1830s, so that they could receive there the prom¬ 
ised blessings from on high before taking the gospel 
to the ends of the earth. Photographed c. 1900. Cour¬ 
tesy Hare Books and Manuscripts, Brigham Young 
University. 

don their homes and farms. Most of them escaped 
across the Missouri River to Clay County. 

Between November 1833 and the summer of 
1836, Clay County was the major gathering place 
for Latter-day Saints in Missouri. During these 
years, Church members tried but failed to secure 
redress for the loss of property in Jackson County. 
They also sought government protection for an at¬ 
tempt to return to their lands. In 1834, believing 
that Governor Dunklin had agreed to extend the 
assistance of state militia to reinforce their own ef¬ 
forts, Church members assembled a small paramil¬ 
itary force from Ohio and elsewhere to accompany 
the Missouri refugees back to Jackson County. 
Zion’s camp, as the expedition was called, failed to 
obtain gubernatorial support and disbanded in 
June rather than initiate armed conflict. 

Though it failed in its primary aim, Zion’s 
Camp profoundly affected many participants and 
had lasting significance. For most, the hurried 
march from Ohio to Missouri, more than 800 miles 
in humid heat, was the most difficult physical chal¬ 
lenge of their lives. Some had even greater diffi¬ 
culty with the realization that in spite of that or¬ 


deal, they had not assisted the Missouri Saints to 
return to their lands. They found fault with Joseph 
Smith’s leadership, and the experience contrib¬ 
uted to their later dissent. But for many partici¬ 
pants, Zion’s Camp was an unparalleled opportu¬ 
nity to live day and night with the Lord’s 
prophet—reminiscent of ancient Israel under 
Moses. The experience bonded them to Joseph 
and to each other, and out of the crucible of Zion’s 
Camp came many future LDS leaders. The two 
reactions reflected differing views about prophetic 
leadership and about how a society based on reve¬ 
lation and priesthood should be organized— 
differences that became more pronounced in later 
Kirtland. 

The revelation disbanding Zion’s Camp refo¬ 
cused attention on Ohio and on the necessity of 
completing the Kirtland Temple without delay 
(D&C 105). Before returning to Ohio, Joseph 
Smith organized a Missouri stake and appointed a 
presidency and high council, matching what he 
had done in Kirtland the February before. Soon, 
several Missouri Church leaders left for Kirtland to 
assist with temple construction. 

All parties concerned had viewed the Saints’ 
stay in Clay County, Missouri, as temporary. With 
a return to Jackson County now unlikely, pressures 



Joseph Smith’s red brick store (1885; built, 1841; re¬ 
stored, 1978-1979) was an important building during the 
Nauvoo period. It was a center of social, economic, polit¬ 
ical, and religious activity. Joseph Smith’s office and 
meeting room on the second floor became the headquar¬ 
ters of the Church, and the first endowments were given 
there. In 1842, the Relief Society was organized there. 
B. H. Roberts collection. 
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mounted for them to find another location. Urged 
by community leaders to leave before violence 
erupted, most Latter-day Saints migrated north¬ 
ward, establishing a new western headquarters at 
Far West, Missouri. Responding to this movement 
of thousands of Latter-day Saints into unsettled 
northwestern Missouri, the state legislature in late 
1836 created two new counties, Caldwell and 
Daviess (see Missouri: lds communities in 
CALDWELL AND DAVIESS COUNTIES). Since most 
Latter-day Saints settled in Caldwell, it became 
known as the Mormon County. 

Joseph Smith later taught that a primary pur¬ 
pose for the gathering of the faithful in any age was 
to build a house of the Lord wherein could be re¬ 
vealed the ordinances of his temple. As temple 
construction progressed, the LDS population in 
Kirtland multiplied from about 100 in 1832 to over 
1,500 in 1836. Latter-day Saints migrated there 
from New England, New York, and elsewhere to 
assist in building the Lord’s house, in which, they 
had been promised as early as January 1831, they 
would be “endowed with power from on high” 
(D&C 38:32). 

In March 1836 the Kirtland Temple was com¬ 
pleted and dedicated, and during the months be¬ 
fore and after the dedication, the Saints enjoyed an 
unusual pentecostal season. In the temple, a week 
after its dedication, keys of the priesthood 
were conferred on Joseph Smith and Oliver 
COWDERY in visitations by moses, elias, and 
Elijah. Blessings and instructions received in the 
temple were particularly significant for missionar¬ 
ies (see mission), whose proselytizing travels from 
Kirtland during the 1830s ranged from Canada to 
the American South and, in 1837, to the British 
Isles, with extensive missionary work within Ohio. 

While its headquarters remained in Kirtland, 
the Church experienced major doctrinal and ad¬ 
ministrative development. A number of the most 
significant revelations in the Doctrine and Cove¬ 
nants were received in the Kirtland and Hiram 
areas, including the vision of the Resurrection and 
the three degrees of glory (D&C 76); the law of 
consecration and stewardship (D&C 42); the word 
of wisdom, sometimes called the Lord’s law of 
health (D&C 89); revelations on the priesthood 
and its organization (D&C 84, 107); and the com¬ 
ing of the millennium (D&C 1, 29, 88, 133). 
Many of these revelations came in response to 
questions raised by Joseph Smith’s translation of 
the Bible. Joseph Smith also received a revelation 


relating to plural marriage (D&C 132), but it 
was not recorded until 1843. The hook of 
arraham, not published until 1842, resulted from 
the Prophet’s acquisition in 1835 of a collection of 
mummies and papyri from Egypt. 

As growth required organizational develop¬ 
ment, a series of revelations directed the establish¬ 
ment of both local and general Church officers. 
These included the office of bishop in 1831, the 
first presidency of the Church in 1832, and a 
permanent HIGH council in 1834. In February 
1835 the quorum of the twelve apostles and 
the Quorum of the SEVENTY were organized, se¬ 
lected principally from Zion’s Camp veterans. 
Both quorums had responsibility for proselytizing. 
Though the Twelve were spoken of as second to 
the Presidency, their immediate assignments were 
to supervise the labors of the Seventy and to over¬ 
see the Church outside its organized stakes. 

Revelation also directed officers of the Church 
to study widely in many fields of knowledge in 
preparation for their ministries and directed that a 
school of the prophets be organized for that 
purpose (D&C 88:77-80, 118-41). The attitudes 
and imperatives expressed in the revelation be¬ 
came influential not only in instituting that first 
Church-sponsored school but also in the Church’s 
approach to learning and education throughout its 
subsequent history. 

Publication of the Evening and the Morning 
Star, disrupted in Missouri by the expulsion from 
Jackson County, was resumed for nearly a year in 
Kirtland. The Latter Day Saints’ messenger and 
advocate, successor to the Star, was the first 
Church periodical to publish some of Oliver Cow- 
dery’s letters dealing with the history of Joseph 
Smith. The Doctrine and Covenants, containing 
many of the revelations given to Joseph Smith, was 
published in Kirtland in 1835. 

The promulgation of new doctrine and the es¬ 
tablishment of a church hierarchy offended some 
Latter-day Saints who preferred the less compli¬ 
cated faith they had embraced in the Church’s in¬ 
fancy. Those who did not share the Prophet Joseph 
Smith’s vision of a new society organized under 
priesthood were also disturbed by the increased 
direction Church leaders gave members in tempo¬ 
ral matters and by the Prophet’s extensive involve¬ 
ment in economic affairs. The collapse of an un¬ 
chartered Kirtland Safety Society that had been 
sponsored by Church leaders helped bring discon¬ 
tent to a head (see kirtland economy). Lawsuits 
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Joseph Smith Directing the Nauvoo Legion , by John 
Hafen (1887, oil on canvas, 19" x 25"). Joseph Smith in 
Nauvoo, with the Nauvoo Temple in the background 
(completed alter his death). Joseph Smith was the cen¬ 
tral religious and political leader of the LDS community 
in Nauvoo, Illinois, and commander of the Nauvoo Le¬ 
gion. Courtesy Utah State Historical Society. 

were filed against Joseph Smith, threats were 
made against his life, and against the lives of his 
most vigorous supporters, and a number of promi¬ 
nent Church members apostatized. In the midst of 
this turmoil, the Prophet sent some of his staunch¬ 
est supporters as missionaries to the British Isles. 
There, in less than a year, they gained more than 
1,500 converts and laid the groundwork for thou¬ 
sands more to follow (see missions of the 
TWELVE TO BRITISH ISLES). 

By 1837, Latter-day Saints outnumbered 
other residents of Kirtland Township. That year, 
LDS candidates were elected to all major town of¬ 
fices except that of constable. Many Church mem¬ 
bers in Kirtland were relatively poor and lived in 
clusters of small temporary homes. Some non- 
Mormons became resentful of this influx of the 
poor and of Church leadership that seemed un¬ 
democratic and thus un-American. Economic and 
political rivalries developed, accompanied by 


threats and some mob violence. Outside pressure 
mounted for the removal of the Mormons from 
Kirtland at the same time as bitter internal dissen¬ 
sion plagued the Church. In January 1838, Joseph 
Smith, Sidney Rigdon, and other Church leaders 
whose lives had been threatened fled to western 
Missouri, followed gradually by most of the Latter- 
day Saint residents of Kirtland and vicinity. 

In 1837-1838, LDS migration into western 
Missouri increased rapidly. This growth sparked 
increased agitation among neighbors who feared 
Mormon economic and political domination and 
who saw the influx as a threat to their way of life. 
Grievances that had been expressed by Jackson 
County citizens in 1833 were repeated and en¬ 
larged. Rumors and accusations became the basis 
for intolerant actions. Some insisted that since 
Caldwell County had been created for Mormons, 
Latter-day Saints were not to settle outside the 
borders of that county. 



A daguerreotype of the Nauvoo Temple (c. 1846). The 
Latter-day Saints worked to complete this building and 
receive the ordinances of the temple before they left 
Nauvoo for the West. The temple was completed in 
1846, burned by an arsonist in 1848, largely demolished 
by a tornado in 1850, and completely leveled in 1856 for 
safety reasons. 
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The decisive confrontation was sparked by a 
fight that erupted when ruffians attempted to pre¬ 
vent LDS voting at Gallatin, Daviess County. Ex¬ 
aggerated reports of this melee unloosed agitation 
that had been mounting and led to the formation of 
mobs determined to drive all Mormons from 
Daviess County. Mobs also threatened Latter-day 
Saints living in DeWitt, Carroll County, until, on 
October 11, 1838, they were forced to leave their 
homes and farms. As the refugees traveled to the 
LDS stronghold at Far West, they were continu¬ 
ally harassed and several died. 

After Governor Lilburn Boggs refused pleas 
to protect the DeWitt Saints, Church leaders mo¬ 
bilized the Caldwell County militia and prepared 
to protect themselves. Some members of the 
danites, originally organized to assist with Latter- 
day Saint community development, engaged in 
paramilitary activity, including burning the head¬ 
quarters of mobbers at Gallatin and Millport who 
had threatened their destruction. Meanwhile, a 
local militia forced Latter-day Saints to leave their 
farms in Ray County and threatened to shoot 
Church members accused of being spies. Trying to 
prevent the threatened executions, a unit of the 
LDS Caldwell County militia engaged the Ray mi¬ 
litia on October 25 at Crooked River. Men were 
killed on both sides, and wildly exaggerated ru¬ 
mors of marauding Mormons enflamed the coun¬ 
tryside. On October 27, without investigating the 
charges and countercharges. Governor Boggs 
accused Church members of initiating hostilities 
and ordered the state militia to exterminate the 
Mormons or drive them from the state (see 
EXTERMINATION order). Three days later, the 
iiaun’s mill massacre, in which more than two 
hundred militiamen attacked a tiny LDS settle¬ 
ment and brutally killed seventeen, underscored 
the likelihood that Boggs’s order would be carried 
out literally. 

Confronted by overwhelming militia forces, 
the Latter-day Saints surrendered at Far West and 
agreed to leave the state. Approximately 10,000 
Church members were forced to leave Missouri, 
most in winter and amid intense hostility. Travel¬ 
ing eastward, they crossed the Mississippi River 
into Illinois. After suffering immense losses of 
property and some loss of life, in early 1839 most 
reached Quincy and other western Illinois commu¬ 
nities whose residents offered aid and refuge. 

Meanwhile, Church leaders in Missouri were 
arrested and charged with treason. Most were 


promptly released, but ten were imprisoned with¬ 
out trial during the winter of 1838-1839, some in 
RICHMOND JAIL and others in liberty JAIL. Dur¬ 
ing the Prophet Joseph’s half-year stay in Liberty 
Jail, he wrote some of the most insightful and elo¬ 
quent inspired writings of his career (D&C 121 — 
23), and he emerged in April 1839 with a clear 
understanding of what must be done to complete 
his mission satisfactorily and a firm determination 
to do so. 

The Saints arranged to purchase land for a 
new gathering place on both sides of a bend in the 
Mississippi River north of Quincy. Nauvoo, Illi¬ 
nois, superseded the fledgling community of Com¬ 
merce and became Church headquarters. Many 
members also settled across the river in Lee 
County, Iowa. 

Plagued by malaria, Nauvoo-area Saints 
sought to confront larger issues while still strug¬ 
gling to establish a viable community alter the Mis¬ 
souri disaster. Attempting to obtain redress for 
Missouri losses, President Joseph Smith visited 
national political leaders in Washington, D.C., but 
the prevailing emphasis on states’ rights precluded 
federal assistance. Despite illness and poverty, 
nine members of the Quorum of the Twelve Apos¬ 
tles fulfilled an assignment to proselytize in the 
British Isles. They arrived in England in early 1840 
and during the next fifteen months saw nearly 
5,000 converts join the approximately 1,500 they 
found on arrival. The following year, Orson Hyde, 
an apostle, visited Jerusalem and dedicated Pales¬ 
tine for the gathering of the Jews (see Israel: 
GATHERING OF ISRAEL). 

In England the Twelve launched the Latter 
Day Saints’ Millennial Star and published a hym¬ 
nal and a second edition of the Book of Mormon, 
founding in the process what became a major LDS 
publication center for the next half century. The 
Twelve initiated the emigration of LDS British 
converts to America in 1840, and during the next 
six years nearly 5,000 migrated to Nauvoo (see 
immigration and emigration). Under the lead¬ 
ership of Brigham Young, the Quorum of the 
Twelve became an effective administrative force 
during this mission. When they returned to Nau¬ 
voo, they were given new responsibilities. In Au¬ 
gust 1841, Joseph Smith announced that the 
Twelve now stood “next to the First Presidency,” 
and their jurisdiction was expanded to include su¬ 
pervision of the Church’s stakes as well as mission 
areas. 
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Draining the swamps and welcoming a grow¬ 
ing number of settlers, the Saints in Nauvoo cre¬ 
ated a thriving community that eventually num¬ 
bered nearly 12,000, rivaling Chicago as the 
largest city in Illinois. Construction and growth 
fueled the economy, cultural life thrived, and the 
Saints developed the most important religious 
community of their short history. Having learned 
from experience that they could not rely on the 
goodwill of others for protection, they sought insti¬ 
tutional guarantees. In the nauvoo charters the 
Illinois state legislature provided the protections of 
home rule, a municipal judiciary, and a city militia. 
Determined never again to be defenseless as they 
had been in Missouri, they built their chartered 
NAUVOO LEGION into the largest militia in Illinois. 

To an unusual degree, Joseph Smith occupied 
a position of political as well as ecclesiastical 
power, serving at various times as city councilman, 
mayor, commanding general of the Nauvoo Le¬ 
gion, and editor of the leading local newspaper, 
the Times and Seasons. These positions gave him 
wide latitude to build a sacral society and to accom¬ 
plish the things he felt most central to his mission. 

After receiving additional priesthood keys in 
the Kirtland Temple in 1836, Joseph Smith looked 
to the day when he could complete his temple- 
related responsibilities and convey additional 
teachings and ordinances to the Saints. He 
emerged from Liberty Jail convinced that his time 
to do so was short and that Nauvoo would he his 
last opportunity. As soon as the Saints had re¬ 
grouped and were secure in their new home, he 
began unfolding a set of additional teachings, ordi¬ 
nances, and organizational patterns—many of 
them temple-related—that further distanced the 
Saints from their own earlier notions and from the 
beliefs of their neighbors. This process began with 
an important revelation of January 1841 (D&C 124) 
that, among other things, launched the construc¬ 
tion of the NAUVOO TEMPLE, and continued for 
more than three years. By April 1844, just three 
months before his death, the process was 
complete. 

In Nauvoo Joseph Smith expounded on the 
nature of the godhead and the origin and destiny 
of the human race, stressing the concept of 
eternal PROGRESSION in conjunction with the 
PLAN OF SALVATION (see KING FOLLETT DIS¬ 
COURSE). Teaching the universal availability of sal¬ 
vation, he introduced vicarious ordinances for de¬ 
ceased individuals, including baptism for the 


dead. Experiencing resistance to new doctrines 
and practices, yet driven by personal forebodings 
to avoid delay, the Prophet began in 1841-1842 to 
introduce plural marriage and sacred temple 
ordinances (see endowment) privately to a limited 
number of trusted associates, including members 
of the Quorum of the Twelve, who were later to 
deliver them to worthy members of the Church 
once the temple was complete. 

Among the most important Nauvoo organiza¬ 
tional developments was the March 1842 founding 
of the relief society, a benevolent, social, and 
religious organization for women (see relief 
SOCIETY ORGANIZATION IN NAUVOO). The Relief 
Society provided women a structure to facilitate 
charitable work and sisterhood. More important, it 
brought women into close contact with priesthood 
organization and helped to prepare them lor tem¬ 
ple experiences to come. The Church’s first 
wards, or basic congregational units, were 
founded in Nauvoo, and additional responsibilities 
for bishops were defined. The council of fifty 
was the last organizational element set up by Jo¬ 
seph Smith. Though it played a useful practical 
role for several years after its March 1844 organiza¬ 
tion, its greatest importance was in providing a 
governmental model for the future kingdom of 
God on earth. 

From the temple to the Council of Fifty, 
members of the Quorum of the Twelve Apostles 
stood by the Prophet as his closest advisers and 
assistants. Foreseeing the day when the Saints 
might need a more secure haven in the isolated 
West, in February 1844 Joseph Smith assigned the 
Twelve to lead an expedition to find such a location 
(see westward migration), but shortly put the 
project on hold. First, he wanted them to travel to 
the East on a more political mission. When inquir¬ 
ies to the presidential candidates in the approach¬ 
ing national election produced no one willing to 
defend Mormon rights, the Prophet Joseph Smith 
launched his own presidential campaign, providing 
a platform for making his views known and speak¬ 
ing out on behalf of his people. During their usual 
summer proselytizing, the Twelve and other sup¬ 
porters would travel in the East, combining 
preaching with electioneering. Before they left, 
about March 26, 1844, Joseph Smith made his last 
charge” to the Twelve. He declared that he had 
now given them every priesthood key that he pos¬ 
sessed and that it was their responsibility to shoul¬ 
der the burden of the kingdom while he rested. 
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Before they returned from the East, he was mur¬ 
dered. 

Although Nauvoo grew rapidly, progress on 
its most ambitious construction projects, the 
nauvoo temple and the nauvoo house hotel, 
lagged, in part because of a shortage of capital. 
Hopes to make Nauvoo a manufacturing center 
failed to materialize for the same reason (see 
nauvoo economy). But the continued success of 
LDS proselytizing and the influx of immigrants, 
combined with LDS solidarity and industrious¬ 
ness, transformed Nauvoo into a formidable eco¬ 
nomic and political competitor to the other towns 
in Hancock County. 

Neighbors unsympathetic to Nauvoo also had 
other complaints. The theocratic organization of 
the LDS community, with its apparent unity of 
purpose and its local autonomy, aroused resent¬ 
ment. The tendency for Latter-day Saints to vote 
as a bloc for local and state candidates who were 
most likely to benefit them alienated both Whigs 
and Democrats {see nauvoo politics). Nauvoo’s 
strong militia aroused envy and distrust. The fact 
that the city’s judicial system shielded Joseph 
Smith from prosecution provoked charges that he 
had placed himself beyond the law. 

As these things increased the hostility of ad¬ 
versaries of the Church, Thomas Sharp, editor of a 
newspaper in nearby Warsaw, made his Warsaw 
Signal a voice for these concerns and took up a 
sustained crusade against Joseph Smith and Nau¬ 
voo. In the spring of 1844 several disgruntled 
former associates combined forces with anti- 
Mormons to mount an offensive against the 
Prophet from within Nauvoo itself. They published 
the Nauvoo Expositor newspaper, which attacked 
the Church and made inflammatory charges 
against Joseph Smith. The Nauvoo City Council 
declared the paper a public nuisance and ordered 
the sheriff to destroy it, an action that aroused the 
Prophet’s enemies and provided the basis for his 
arrest. On June 27, 1844, Joseph and his brother 
Hyrum were murdered in the jail at the county 
seat, Carthage, while awaiting trial ( see cartiiage 
JAIL; MARTYRDOM OF JOSEPH AND HYRUM SMITH). 

The Prophet Joseph Smith established the 
doctrinal and organizational foundation of the mod¬ 
ern Church and prepared Brigham Young and the 
Quorum of the Twelve Apostles to build on the 
foundation he had laid (see succession in the 
presidency). His ministry and his mission were 
complete. 
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C. 1844-1877, EXODUS AND EARLY UTAH 
PERIODS 

[After outlining developments in Nauvoo, Illinois, fol¬ 
lowing the martyrdom of Joseph Smith, this article 
traces the exodus from Nauvoo to the West. It then fo¬ 
cuses primarily on the political and economic develop¬ 
ments associated with establishing a new commonwealth 
in the Great Basin under Brigham Young’s direction. It 
also reviews Church organization, plural marriage, and 
the building of temples. 

To understand daily life and what it meant to be a 
Latter-day Saint during this period, see Pioneer Life and 
Worship and Social and Cultural History. For more on 
Church leadership and organization, see: Organizational 
and Administrative History, Auxiliary Organizations, 
Sunday School, Retrenchment Association, Young Men. 
For the Exodus: Westward Migration; Mormon Trail; 
Historical Sites; Council Bluffs; Iowa, LDS Communi¬ 
ties in; "This is the Place” Monument. For the develop- 
ment of the Mormon commonwealth consult: Agricul¬ 
ture; Economic History; Pioneer Economy; Immigration 
and Emigration; Handcart Companies; City Planning; 
Deseret Alphabet; Deseret University; Native Ameri¬ 
cans; and articles on pioneer settlements in Arizona, Cal¬ 
ifornia, Colorado, Idaho, Nevada, New Mexico, and 
Wyoming. See also Politics: Political History and 
Woman Suffrage.] 

The MARTYRDOM OF JOSEPH AND HYRUM SMITH 
on June 27, 1844, precipitated a major crisis. In 
the immediate aftermath and emotional shock of 
losing their founding prophet, many Latter-day 
Saints suffered a crisis of faith: Could anyone take 
his place? Would the Lord still be with the 
Church? Nor was it immediately clear to everyone 
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who should lead: Would it be Sidney rigdon, Jo¬ 
seph Smith’s counselor in the First Presidency? 
The QUORUM OF THE TWELVE APOSTLES, led by 
Brigham young? Someone else? Whoever suc¬ 
ceeded to leadership would face the challenge of 
resolving tensions within the Church and facing 
powerful adversaries without. 

At the time of the assassination, most mem¬ 
bers of the Quorum of the Twelve were in the East 
on missions. Sidney Rigdon, who had left Nauvoo 
for Pittsburgh just before the martyrdom, returned 
August 3 and asserted a claim to lead as “Guard¬ 
ian.” Three days later several of the Twelve, in¬ 
cluding Brigham Young, arrived just in time for an 
August 8 meeting already called to decide guard¬ 
ianship. Rigdon spoke first for his claims. He was 
followed by Brigham Young, who asserted the re¬ 
sponsibility of the Twelve to lead the Church in 
Joseph’s absence and to build on the foundation he 
had laid. The great majority voted to sustain the 
Twelve. Many claimed that Brigham Young was 
transfigured before them, speaking with the voice 
of the deceased prophet and appearing like him in 
person and manner. 

The August 8 vote effectively settled the ques¬ 
tion of succession: no one else could make a per¬ 
suasive claim of having either the authority or the 
full confidence of the Prophet. The vote sustained 



Crossing the Mississippi on the Ice, by C. C. A. Chris¬ 
tensen (late nineteenth century, tempera on canvas, 
6'6" X 9'9"). Forced by persecution from Nauvoo in 
early 1846, some Latter-day Saints crossed the Missis¬ 
sippi into Iowa during weather so bitterly cold that 
wagon trains could cross safely on the ice. Courtesy 
Museum of Fine Arts, Brigham Young University. 


the Quorum of the Twelve, with Brigham Young at 
their head, as the leaders of the Church, but it did 
not immediately result in a new First Presidency; 
that would come later, after the Twelve had com¬ 
pleted the Nauvoo Temple and located a new 
home for the Church in the West, responsibilities 
they felt an obligation to accomplish as a quorum. 
Nor did the vote satisfy those who longed for a way 
to be Latter-day Saints but without the Nauvoo 
innovations that they viewed as problematic and 
that the Twelve would continue—such things as 
the emphasis on temple, new doctrines including 
PLURAL marriage, and the unity of temporal and 
ecclesiastical concerns under the priesthood. Some 
of these briefly followed others who set themselves 
up as leaders, but many simply drifted away. Years 
later, some banded together as the reorganized 
CHURCH OF JESUS CHRIST OF LATTER DAY SAINTS 
with emphasis and direction quite different from 
Joseph Smith in Nauvoo or the Twelve in the Great 
Basin (see schismatic groups). 

The first priorities of the Twelve were to com¬ 
plete the nauvoo temple while privately prepar¬ 
ing for the exodus to the West (see westward 
MIGRATION, PLANNING AND PROPHECY) —which 
they were committed to delay until the Saints re¬ 
ceived temple ordinances. The Saints so rallied 
behind the temple that the capstone was in place 
by May 1845, and the edifice was ready for ordi¬ 
nance work by December. Eventually nearly 6,000 
men and women received temple ordinances be¬ 
fore leaving for the West. In the spring of 1845, 
with the temple nearing completion, Church lead¬ 
ers began preparations for the move West. In Sep¬ 
tember, shortly after mob violence erupted against 
the outlying settlements around Nauvoo, the 
Twelve publicly announced that the Saints would 
all depart. 

Brigham Young was supported in these en¬ 
deavors by eight of the Twelve—the same who had 
served abroad under his direction in 1840-1841— 
and by members of the council of fifty. Orga¬ 
nized in March 1844 by Joseph Smith, the Council 
of Fifty had been involved in two major activities 
prior to his death: secretly negotiating with the 
Republic of Texas for possible settlements there, 
and publicly campaigning to support Joseph 
Smith’s candidacy for the U.S. presidency. More 
than seventy-five percent of the surviving mem¬ 
bers of the original Council of Fifty supported 
Brigham Young, but William Smith, John E. Page, 
Lyman Wight, all apostles, and Nauvoo Stake 
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Mormon pioneers pose in front of their wagons crossing the plains (c. 1866). Photographer: 
C. R. Savage. Courtesy Utali State Historical Society. 


President William Marks dissented and were 
never reconciled either to the temple or to the 
Great Basin exodus and its implications. The 
Council of Fifty helped organize the exodus from 
Nauvoo and, in early Utah, helped establish an 
economic and political theocracy. 

The exodus began in February 1846, before 
renewed hostilities erupted. All during the spring 
and summer, a flow of wagons moved out across 
the Iowa prairies. The Latter-day Saints were still 
unsettled in Iowa when a U.S. military officer ar¬ 
rived on June 26 with a requisition for 500 volun¬ 
teers to serve in the campaign against Mexico. 
Though sometimes regarded as an oppressive trial 
imposed upon the refugee Mormons by the U.S. 
government, the call actually resulted from secret 
negotiations with U.S. President James Polk (see 
mormon battalion). Though the battalion took 
500 able-bodied men from their midst, it brought a 
much-needed $70,000, which was used to aid the 
families of the men and fund the general program 
of the exodus. 

Because the evacuation of Nauvoo and the 
trek across Iowa had largely exhausted the travel 
season, the Saints prepared to winter on the Mis¬ 
souri River. They built temporary settlements at 
WINTER quarters on the river’s west bank, now 
Florence, Nebraska, a suburb of Omaha, and on 
the east bank at Kanesville, later council 
BLUFFS, IOWA. There preparations continued for 
the great migration to the interior basins of North 
America. On January 14, 1847, Brigham Young 


announced a revelation that the Saints should be 
“organized into companies [of hundreds, fifties, 
and tens], with a covenant and promise to keep all 
the commandments ... of the Lord our God” 
(D&C 136:2-3). On April 5, 1847, he led the 
first pioneer company, departing from Winter 
Quarters. 

After a three-month journey, advance scouts 
entered the valley of the Great Salt Lake. Three 
days later, on July 24, 1847 (see pioneer day), 
Brigham Young entered the valley. On July 28 he 



Wagons circled at Independence Rock. Artist W. H. 
Jackson (1929). Independence Rock marked the begin¬ 
ning of the 96-mile route along Wyoming’s Sweetwater 
River. Today, the graffiti of pioneers can still be seen 
carved in the rock. Courtesy Nelson Wadsworth. 
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designated a temple site and announced to the 157 
pioneers that “this is the right spot,” making it 
clear that he and the Saints intended a long stay in 
the vicinity of the Great Salt Lake. 

After his return from Utah to Winter Quarters 
in October 1847, Brigham Young presented to the 
apostles the question of reorganizing the First 
Presidency. Although no written revelation explic¬ 
itly authorized the Twelve to reorganize the presi¬ 
dency, many considered that right implicit in the 
1835 revelation concerning the authority of that 
quorum in relation to the First Presidency (D&C 
107:21-24). The Twelve sustained Brigham Young 
as President of the Church, with Heber C. Kimball 
and Willard Richards as his counselors, an action 
ratified by Church members later that month at a 
special conference at Kanesville, Iowa, and the fol¬ 
lowing year in Salt Lake City. 



Brigham Young, second President of the Church, led the 
Saints from Joseph Smith’s death in 1844 until 1877. 
Known as “an American Moses,” his life was dedicated 
to establishing Zion as revealed through the Prophet Jo¬ 
seph Smith and in meeting the changing needs of the 
Church for over thirty years. Brigham’s dying words 
were “Joseph! Joseph! Joseph!” 


In Utah, Brigham Young set out to fulfill Jo¬ 
seph Smith’s dream of establishing a permanent 
refuge for the Saints. This included creating a po¬ 
litical state in which the Church would play a dom¬ 
inant role. The theocratic nature of this govern¬ 
ment was indicated by the fact that a Church high 
council, presided over by Joseph Smith’s uncle 
John Smith, conducted both religious and civil af¬ 
fairs in the salt lake valley from the fall of 1847 
until the return of Brigham Young to the valley in 
September 1848, when the Twelve and the Coun¬ 
cil of Fifty assumed direction. 

In the closing months of 1848, the Council of 
Fifty began deliberations toward establishing a 
more permanent government. Anticipating that 
the Great Basin would become United States terri¬ 
tory, the Council debated the relative merits of 
petitioning Congress for territorial or statehood 
status. It opted first for a territory but soon after, in 
July 1849, following precedents in Texas and Cali¬ 
fornia, petitioned for statehood and began to orga¬ 
nize the provisional State of Deseret (see DESERET, 
state of). Brigham Young was elected Governor 
and other Church authorities comprised its execu¬ 
tive and judicial branches and much of its legisla¬ 
tive branch. The legislature convened in Decem¬ 
ber 1849, and the State of Deseret functioned as an 
autonomous state within the national domain until 
March 28, 1851, when it was formally dissolved 
and superseded by UTAH territory, which had 
already been created as part of the national Com¬ 
promise of 1850 (see also utah statehood). 

The boundaries of the State of Deseret were 
vast, encompassing all of present Utah, most of 
Nevada and Arizona, more than one-third of Cali¬ 
fornia, and parts of Oregon, Idaho, Wyoming, Col¬ 
orado, and New Mexico. To establish control of 
this domain, Brigham Young began a vigorous 
colonization program, which, before his death 
in 1877, founded nearly 400 settlements. An ener¬ 
getic system of proselytizing, particularly in the 
BRITISH isles and Scandinavia, with thousands 
converted, of whom nearly 90,000 immigrated to 
Utah by the end of the century. The Church pro¬ 
moted, organized, and conducted this immigra¬ 
tion. For the benefit of those who could not other¬ 
wise afford travel costs, the Church organized the 
perpetual EMIGRATING fund. Chartered in 1850 
by the State of Deseret, for the next thirty-seven 
years the Perpetual Emigrating Fund Company 
raised funds and utilized Church resources to assist 
approximately 26,000 emigrants from Europe to 
the mountain West. 
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Engines from the Union Pacific Railroad (right) and the Central Pacific Railroad (left) met at 
Promontory Summit, Utah, on May 10, 1869, to commemorate the completion of the trans¬ 
continental railroad. The coming of the railroad made access to Utah easier, beginning an era 
ot economic development hut increased tension with non-Mormons. Courtesy Union Pacific 
Railroad Museum. 


The State of Deseret was the closest the 
Church ever came to realizing the theocratic 
model previously outlined by Joseph Smith. 
Church authorities served in important civil posi¬ 
tions. After federally appointed judges left the ter¬ 
ritory in 1851, probate courts, with bishops as 
judges, were given jurisdiction over both civil and 
criminal cases. The intention was that LDS influ¬ 
ence over the political life of the territory would 
eliminate the PERSECUTION that had repeatedly 
occurred. In later years the very success of this the¬ 
ocratic society would create less violent but ulti¬ 
mately more dangerous conflicts with American 
society (see POLITICS: political history). 

Inseparable from the prolonged conflict with 
the federal government was the LDS practice of 
plural MARRIAGE. Although polygamy had been 
practiced privately prior to the exodus. Church 
leaders delayed public acknowledgment of its prac¬ 
tice until 1852. In August of that year, at a special 
conference of the Church at Salt Lake City, Elder 
Orson Pratt, an apostle, officially announced plural 


marriage as a doctrine and practice of the Church. 
A lengthy revelation on marriage for eternity and 
on the plurality of wives, dictated by Joseph Smith 
on July 12, 1843, was published following this an¬ 
nouncement (D&C 132). Viewing it as a religious 
obligation for faithful brethren to marry more 
wives than one. Latter-day Saints believed that 
polygamy was protected by constitutional guaran¬ 
tees of religious freedom. There were no federal 
laws against polygamy, and the territorial incorpo¬ 
ration of the Church allowed it “to solemnize mar¬ 
riages compatible with the revelations of Jesus 
Christ” (Arrington and Quinn, p. 261). In some 
communities as much as twenty to twenty-five per¬ 
cent of the LDS population eventually lived in po¬ 
lygamous households, with most men who prac¬ 
ticed polygamy having one to four plural wives. 

For the first several years, life in their new 
western refuge seemed tenuous. A mild winter in 
1847-1848 was followed by spring frosts and a dis¬ 
couraging summer. Then drought damaged and 
plagues of crickets devoured a good portion of the 
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crops. Many believed that they saved a remnant of 
their crops only because of the miraculous inter¬ 
vention of great numbers of gulls that descended 
on the fields and devoured the crickets (see 
SEAGULLS, miracle of). After the lean winter of 
1848-1849, however, the pioneers were able to 
raise enough in most years to see them through the 
winter. An unexpected bonanza came in 1849 
when hundreds of travelers bound for the Califor¬ 
nia gold fields came through Utah, eagerly trading 
scarce manufactured goods, exhausted animals, 
and even flour for local produce. The initial settle¬ 
ments by this time were well-enough established 
to begin colonization throughout the Rocky Moun¬ 
tain area. 

The Saints founded dozens of colonies, at first 
primarily within the confines of present Utah. 
First settled was a core area extending north and 
south from the headquarters at Salt Lake City 
along the western edge of the mountains. The next 
colonies were in the higher mountain valleys of the 
region, such as the Cache and Heber valleys. Al¬ 
most at the same time, other colonies were estab¬ 
lished in more distant areas, in response to particu¬ 


lar needs, such as the founding of an iron industry 
(Parowan, Jan. 1851; Cedar City, Nov. 1851); es¬ 
tablishing stations along immigration routes (San 
Bernardino, 1851; purchase of Fort Bridger, 1855); 
undertaking missions to the Indians (Fort Lemhi in 
present Idaho; Las Vegas, Nevada; Fort Supply in 
1853 in present Wyoming; and the Elk Mountain 
Mission in east-central Utah, all in 1855); produc¬ 
ing warm-climate crops, such as cotton and sugar 
(St. George, 1861); or, later, searching for a refuge 
for polygamous families. 

The most common motive for colonization was 
the need to find land for a growing population of 
farmers, a need leading to settlement of most suita¬ 
ble sites in Utah by 1880 as well as others in north¬ 
ern Arizona, southwestern Colorado, northwest¬ 
ern New Mexico, western Wyoming, and 
southeastern Idaho. Often new areas were opened 
with a “mission” call (see callings), wherein es¬ 
tablished settlers were asked to undertake a 
Church-sponsored mission to found a colony. Once 
the mother colony was established, nearby areas 
were settled spontaneously as young people com¬ 
ing of age sought land to farm. 



Ute Indians in Salt Lake City in 1869 on the road to a Grand Pow-wow, with the Zion’s 
Cooperative Mercantile Institution (ZCMI) in the background. Photographer: Charles W. Car¬ 
ter. 
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The founding of a commonwealth in the West 
was not accomplished without conflicts and diffi¬ 
culties. A prolonged drought in 1855 was followed 
by a severe grasshopper infestation. The insecuri¬ 
ties thus created may have helped feed the fire of 
the reformation of 1856-1857, a period of in¬ 
tense soul-searching and recommitment. The fiery 
and at times intemperate sermons of the Reforma¬ 
tion had heightened pioneer anxieties when, early 
in 1857, believing exaggerated reports that the 
Mormons were in a state of rebellion, U.S. Presi¬ 
dent James Buchanan secretly ordered 2,500 fed¬ 
eral troops to Utah. Acting without the benefit of 
an investigation, Buchanan relieved Brigham 
Young as governor, a position to which Young had 
been reappointed even after the 1852 announce¬ 
ment of polygamy. Unfortunately, Buchanan did 
everything in secrecy, even stopping the mails to 
Utah to give the troops the advantage of surprise. 

After receiving private confirmation of the 
government action, Brigham Young instructed all 
missionaries to return to Utah and ordered mis¬ 
sions closed and the more isolated colonies aban¬ 
doned. Accustomed to persecutions involving state 
militia. Latter-day Saints saw the advance of armed 
forces toward Utah as a prelude to plunder, rape, 
and slaughter. As they prepared for armed resist¬ 
ance, war hysteria swept the territory. 

As advanced units of the UTAH expedition 
approached Fort Bridger, they encountered the 
Saints implementing a “scorched earth” policy of 
resistance. Mormon raiders seized and burned fed¬ 
eral supply trains and destroyed the forage in front 
of the advancing troops. The timely arrival of 
heavy snows mired the army for the winter, allow¬ 
ing mediators, especially Thomas L. kane, time to 
seek reconciliation. Meanwhile, President Young 
ordered northern Utah settlements abandoned and 
organized the “Move South.” If the Latter-day 
Saints had to leave their refuge, they would leave 
the Great Basin as much a wilderness as they had 
found it. Negotiations succeeded by spring, just as 
the army started to move. Alfred Cumming was 
installed as governor, and on June 12, 1858, Brig¬ 
ham Young accepted a pardon for his supposed 
rebellion. Two weeks later, General Albert Sidney 
Johnston led his troops through a deserted Salt 
Lake City and established an isolated Camp Floyd 
forty miles to the southwest. The Utah War be¬ 
came fittingly known as Buchanan’s Blunder. 

A disastrous consequence of the war hysteria 
was the mountain meadows massacre of Sep¬ 


tember 1857, in which local officials in southern 
Utah joined with Indians to massacre a company of 
settlers en route to California. It is well docu¬ 
mented that Brigham Young’s command was to let 
the travelers pass through in peace, but his advice 
arrived too late to prevent the killing, and a locally 
orchestrated cover-up portrayed the crime as 
solely an Indian depredation. Responding to 
charges that whites were involved, President 
Young urged the new governor to investigate, but 
Governor Cumming maintained that if whites 
were involved they would be pardoned under the 
general amnesty granted in 1858. Eventually, as 
more information came to light, some of the princi¬ 
pal participants were excommunicated from the 
Church and one, John D. Lee, was convicted in 
federal court and executed. 

Though preoccupied by the Civil War, the 
federal government nonetheless demonstrated in¬ 
terest in Utah Territory. In 1862 Fort Douglas was 
established on the eastern edge of Salt Lake City, 
under the leadership of a dedicated anti-Mormon, 
Patrick Edward Connor. Connor and his troops 
were charged with guarding transportation routes, 
but they also published the aggressively anti- 
Mormon Union Vedette, encouraged mining, and 
promoted non-Mormon immigration to the terri¬ 
tory. In 1863 Connor’s troops attacked a group of 
Northern Shoshone Indians on the Bear River in 
the northern Cache Valley, killing some 250 men, 
women, and children. 

The decade following the Utah War was one of 
general expansion for the Church. In 1862 Con¬ 
gress enacted a law prohibiting polygamy in the 
territories and disincorporating the Church, but 
the law went unenforced until after Reynolds v. 
united STATES in 1879. Church immigrants con¬ 
tinued to arrive by the thousands, and Brigham 
Young continued planting colonies to house them. 
The steady influx of non-Mormons to Utah and the 
construction of a transcontinental railroad, how¬ 
ever, pointed toward future challenges to LDS 
domination of their Great Basin commonwealth. 

The completion of the transcontinental rail¬ 
road brought opportunities as well as challenges. 
Brigham Young had long anticipated the end of 
physical isolation and in some ways encouraged it. 
In 1852 and in 1854, the Saints petitioned Con¬ 
gress for a transcontinental railroad to pass through 
Utah. Such a railroad would simplify immigration 
and permit Church leaders to establish rail links 
connecting many distant colonies with Salt Lake 
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The First Presidency of the Church (1876-1877), at the time of Brigham Young’s death in 
1877. Lelt to right: John W. Young, President Brigham Young, Daniel H. Wells. 


City. When the Pacific Railroad Act was passed on 
July 1, 1862, President Young subscribed for 
$10,000 worth of stock in the newly organized 
Union Pacific Railroad Company, of which he be¬ 
came a director in 1865. 

Though the railroad made it easier for Church 
immigrants to reach Utah, it also encouraged non- 
Mormon immigration. The end of isolation like¬ 
wise threatened Utah’s economic and political in¬ 
dependence. In order to build the local economy 
and postpone the establishment of a powerful non- 
Mormon business community, Church officials had 
long struggled to discourage the importation of 
eastern manufactured goods. They now launched a 
determined campaign to discourage the purchase 
of imported luxuries, including tea, coffee, alcohol, 
and tobacco, and Joseph Smith’s 1833 revelation 
discouraging the use of these products was given 
added emphasis (see word of wisdom). 

Despite Brigham Young’s long opposition to 
the development of precious metal-mining in 
Utah, the approach of the railroad revived enthusi¬ 
asm for harvesting Utah’s mineral wealth. Under 
the direction of several prominent Church busi¬ 
nessmen and intellectuals such as William Godbe, 
Edward W. Tullidge, and Eli B. Kelsey, a “New 
Movement’’ developed within the Church against 
what they referred to as “Priesthood Autocracy.” 
These men wrote persuasive articles in the Utah 
Magazine urging the exploitation of Utah’s mineral 


resources in order to keep the industry in local 
(and therefore LDS) control. Envisioning a differ¬ 
ent result, Brigham Young denounced the “God- 
beites” for inviting “Gentile” domination of Utah. 
Eventually, Godbe, whose doctrinal unorthodoxy 
posed an additional challenge, was excommuni¬ 
cated. Although Brigham Young rejected the God- 
beite solution, he recognized the realities of the 
new economic situation and inaugurated a series of 
programs to reinforce spiritual solidarity and eco¬ 
nomic independence. 

One part of Brigham Young’s program in¬ 
volved the organization of the school of the 
prophets in 1867. The original School of the 
Prophets had been established by Joseph Smith in 
1833 to provide adult education and prepare for 
the temple. In the Utah organization, adoption of 
an economic program accompanied discussions of 
theology. The Schools of the Prophets instructed 
landowners in methods of securing property titles, 
solicited contributions of labor and funds to finance 
branch railroads, established locally owned coop¬ 
erative merchandising and manufacturing enter¬ 
prises, urged the reduction of wages to allow 
greater exportation of Utah goods, organized boy¬ 
cotts of hostile Gentile establishments, and re¬ 
quired that members pledge to observe the Word 
of Wisdom. The Schools also contracted with the 
Union Pacific and Central Pacific railroads to grade 
the transcontinental line in Utah, thus limiting the 
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influx of non-Mormon laborers and providing cash 
revenue to Latter-day Saints. Within a few years, 
as economic conditions changed, these organiza¬ 
tions gradually disappeared. 

More permanent than the Schools of the 
Prophets were the organizations that Brigham 
Young established for the women and youth of the 
Church. Between the rebirth of the relief 
society in 1867 and Brigham Young’s death a de¬ 
cade later, with General President Eliza R. snow 
assisting bishops in forming local organizations, the 
society spread to every Church settlement in the 
Great Basin. In addition to its charitable purposes, 
the Relief Society worked with the Schools of the 
Prophets in encouraging home INDUSTRY and dis¬ 
couraging the purchase of imports. Major achieve¬ 
ments of the Relief Society included the beginning 
of a grain storage program, launching silk 
culture, founding the woman’s exponent, 
building Relief Society halls in most settlements, 
starting a commission store for home industries, 
and impressive support of women’s medical train¬ 
ing (see MATERNITY AND CHILD HEALTH CARE). 
Relief Society leaders were also active in woman 
suffrage, and in 1870 Utah women were second 
to Wyoming women to receive the franchise. 

In 1869 Brigham Young established an organi¬ 
zation for young women with the unwieldy name 
“Young Ladies’ Department of the Cooperative 
Retrenchment Association. He urged the girls to 
avoid all extravagances, and to “cease to build up 
the merchant who sends your money out of the 
Territory for fine clothes made in the East” (Susa 
Young Gates, History of the Young Ladies Mutual 
Improvement Association of the Church, p. 9 [Salt 
Lake City, 1911]). The Young Ladies’ Mutual Im¬ 
provement Association, as it was later named, be¬ 
came an organization primarily concerned with 
cultural, social, and religious activity ( see young 
WOMEN; RETRENCHMENT ASSOCIATION). 

After the completion of the transcontinental 
railroad in 1869, both Union Pacific and Central 
Pacific defaulted on their grading contracts. The 
losses to the Mormon economy were staggering: 
$500,000 in cash, and even greater aggregate 
losses to subcontractors, merchants, and laborers. 
In an effort to compensate for these losses, Church 
leaders sponsored railroads within the territory, 
using the half million dollars' worth of iron, con¬ 
struction equipment, and rolling stock that the 
bankrupt Union Pacific had used as a substitute 
payment on its obligations. Although these rail¬ 


roads brought benefits to Utah, their success did 
not completely assuage the bitterness the Saints 
felt toward the initial setbacks with the transconti¬ 
nental railroad. 

In addition to intensifying his call for home 
manufacture and boycotts of non-Mormon mer¬ 
chants as the rails approached Utah, Brigham 
Young established a cooperative system of mer¬ 
chandising. In October 1868 he organized Zion’s 
Cooperative Mercantile Institution (ZCMI) to 
“bring goods here and sell them as low as they can 
possibly be sold and let the profits be divided with 
the people at large” (Arden Olsen, History of the 
Mormon Mercantile Cooperation in Utah, p. 80 
[Ph.D. diss.. University of California, Berkeley, 
1935]). With widespread support, the new depart¬ 
ment store became a profitable enterprise that 
continues as Salt Lake City’s largest retailer. 
Branch stores were established in many communi¬ 
ties, as were cooperative tanneries, gristmills, 
dairies, butcher shops, banks, iron works, saw¬ 
mills, woolen mills, and cotton factories. These 
helped the Saints forestall for another decade the 
“outside” control that the arrival of the railroad 
presaged. 

The remarkable success of the Cooperative 
Movement suggested to Brigham Young that a 
revival of “The United Order of Enoch,” long 
his goal, might now be feasible. Inaugurated by 
Brigham Young during the winter of 1873-1874, 
the Order Movement had been inspired by a de¬ 
sire to emulate attempts to live the law of 
consecration in the 1830s and by the success of 
the Brigham City Cooperative. Under the direc¬ 
tion of Elder Lorenzo SNOW, Brigham City had 
become eighty-five percent self-sufficient, con¬ 
ducting virtually all agriculture, construction, 
manufacturing, and trade in the surrounding area. 
Almost the entire population was employed in the 
various departments of the cooperative, and re¬ 
ceived their remuneration in products rather than 
cash. So successful was the Brigham City Coopera¬ 
tive that it was hardly affected by the financial 
Panic of 1873. 

After Brigham Young launched the united 
order movement, more than 200 orders were es¬ 
tablished throughout Utah, southern Idaho, north¬ 
ern Arizona, and Nevada. Because he left the oper¬ 
ation of these orders in local hands, several 
different types emerged. Some, like Orderville in 
southern Utah, were almost totally communal. In 
the larger cities, where tightly organized commu- 
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nal orders were impossible, separate ward congre¬ 
gations financed individual cooperative enter¬ 
prises, such as farms or factories, and then 
exchanged products. The manifestations of the 
United Order of Enoch varied, but they repre¬ 
sented a genuine effort of the people to become 
“one,” as the early revelations had commanded. As 
with nearly all voluntary enterprises of this nature, 
these orders eventually disbanded due to internal 
strains and external pressures. The movement it¬ 
self ended by 1877, although some orders, such as 
that at Orderville, continued for another decade. 

Prior to his death in 1877, Brigham Young was 
able to see the fulfillment of one of his most sacred 
aspirations—the completion of a temple in Utah. 
The full significance of temples and their ordi¬ 
nances dated back to the Nauvoo period, when Jo¬ 
seph Smith introduced baptism for the dead, mar¬ 
riage for eternity, and a set of religious instructions 
and covenants called the endowment. Since 
abandoning the Nauvoo Temple in 1846, Brigham 
Young dreamed of a temple in the West. Upon ar¬ 
riving in the valley he dedicated ground in Salt 
Lake City for such a temple, but the imposing 
structure took forty years to complete. In the 
meantime, a temporary endowment house, con¬ 
structed in 1855, provided a place for sacred ordi¬ 
nances. After deciding to build a less imposing 
structure in the south, Brigham Young dedicated 
the completed St. George Temple on April 6, 
1877. In the decade following his death, two addi¬ 
tional temples were built in Utah (Logan and 
Manti) before the Salt Lake Temple was finally 
dedicated in 1893. 

After the St. George temple dedication, Brig¬ 
ham Young initiated a massive reorganization of 
the Church, primarily at the local level, clarifying 
and redefining priesthood responsibilities in the 
process. Every ward and stake was affected and 
most received new leadership. 

By the time of his death on August 29, 1877, 
Brigham Young had brought the Latter-day Saints 
to an apex of growth in their mountain retreat and 
kingdom. His dying words, “Joseph! Joseph! Jo¬ 
seph!” were appropriate for one who had lived his 
life, as he frequently said, as an apostle of Jesus 
Christ and of Joseph Smith. In his sometimes un¬ 
bending manner, Brigham Young had worked for 
more than forty years to attain the goals of Joseph 
Smith. The Saints had achieved a unified economic 
and political power, though they would soon be 
forced to bend in the face of unrelenting federal 


pressure. More important, by courageously facing 
their challenges and pursuing their dreams in the 
desert, they had become a strong and cohesive 
people of faith. Committed to gospel ideals regard¬ 
less of the costs, they left a heritage that continues 
to inspire Latter-day Saints throughout the world. 
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C. 1878-1898, LATE PIONEER UTAH 
PERIOD 

[This article discusses a period of stress and adaptation 
following the death of Brigham Young as the Church 
confronted great pressures to conform to contemporary 
American mores. After presenting an overview of the 
period, the article considers organizational changes, 
economic programs, establishment of new LDS settle¬ 
ments, and missionary work, then focuses on the strug¬ 
gle over Polygamy, culminating in the Manifesto of 1890 
announcing the official etui of Plural Marriage. In the 
wake of the Manifesto came home rule for Utah (see 
Utah Statehood), expanded proselytizing, attempts to 
shore up religious education (see Academies), and more 
limited Church economic involvement (see Pioneer 
Economy). 

To understand daily life and what it meant to be a 
Latter-day Saint during this period, see Pioneer Life and 
Worship and Social and Cultural History. For additional 
information on continued Church Colonization into new 
areas, see entries on pioneer settlements in Mexico and 
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Canada, and in Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Nevada, New 
Mexico, and Wyoming. On developments related to plu¬ 
ral marriage, see: Legal and Judicial History; Antipolyg¬ 
amy Legislation; Reynolds v. United States; and Mani¬ 
festo of 1890.] 

During the 1878-1898 period of growth, severe 
problems, and pronounced changes, the Church 
met many challenges under Church Presidents 
John TAYLOR and Wilford woodruff. The 1879 
Supreme Court ruling upholding antipolygamy 
legislation introduced a decade of ever harsher 
enforcement of ever harsher laws. Facing govern¬ 
mental persecution and seeking “home rule” 
through statehood, the Church moved to end the 
practice of plural marriage and surrender its once 
firm control of Utah Territory’s politics and eco¬ 
nomics. In the 1890s utah territory and its 
LDS residents embarked on the road to “Ameri¬ 
canization.” 

Though this period was noted for its pro¬ 
longed confrontation with the federal government, 
growth was also a striking characteristic. Church 
membership doubled (from 115,065 to 229,428), as 
did the number of stakes (20 to 40) and wards (252 
to 516). LDS settlements extended into Mexico 
and Canada. As proselytizing efforts expanded, the 
number of missions increased (from 8 to 20). 


Priesthood quorum work became more orderly 
and standardized. General authorities regu¬ 
larly visited quarterly stake conferences and ward 
conferences. Auxiliary organizations became 
widely established in stakes and wards, and gen¬ 
eral-level auxiliary presidencies and boards were 
appointed. The Church also finished three new 
temples, bringing the total in Utah to four. 

After President Young’s death in August 1877, 

the QUORUM OF THE TWELVE APOSTLES did not 
immediately organize a new first presidency. 
John Taylor presided over the Church as president 
of the Twelve until October 1880. Under his lead¬ 
ership the Twelve completed the reorganization of 
wards and stakes that President Young had begun. 

They also expanded auxiliary organizations. 
By 1880 the Twelve selected three of their own 
(Elders Wilford Woodruff, Joseph F. smith, and 
Moses Thatcher) to form a general superinten¬ 
dency of the Young Men’s Mutual Improvement 
Association (YMMIA; see young men) and to su¬ 
pervise new central YMMIA boards or committees 
created first for counties and later for stakes. The 
Young Ladies’ retrenchment association be¬ 
came the Young Ladies’ Mutual Improvement As¬ 
sociation (YLMIA) in 1878, with boards estab¬ 
lished in the stakes beginning that year and a 



Eagle Gate in Salt Lake City with the Beehive House in the background, c. 1900. Courtesy 
Rare Books and Manuscripts, Brigham Young University. 
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Churchwide organization beginning in 1880 with 
Elmina S. taylor as president (see young 
women). The Primary Association, a new organi¬ 
zation to benefit children, was started in 1878 in 
Farmington, Utah. After other wards copied the 
program, a Churchwide PRIMARY organization was 
created in 1880, headed by Louie B. Felt. Relief 
society President Eliza R. snow continued to 
supervise all women’s work in the Church, which 
now included YLMIA and Primary. Elder George 
Q. Cannon of the First Presidency continued as 
general superintendent of the Sunday schools 
throughout this period. The Sunday Schools, Re¬ 
lief Society, and MIA were organized in the British 
Isles and Scandinavia beginning in the late 1870s 
and early 1880s. 

Legal tangles surrounding the settlement of 
Brigham Young’s estate became a bothersome 
problem for the Twelve. After federal legislation 
severely limited Church holdings, President 
Young had controlled a complicated mix of per¬ 
sonal and Church property. His heirs and the 
Church finally settled the matter by compromise 
out of court in 1879. 

In 1880, its fiftieth birthday, the Church pro¬ 
claimed a Year of Jubilee, modeled on an ancient 
Hebrew custom, to give relief to the poor. It 
erased from the books an indebtedness of $802,000 
to the PERPETUAL EMIGRATING FUND —half of the 
outstanding total. In addition to distributing cattle 
and sheep to the needy, authorities forgave the 
worthy poor half their unpaid tithing. The Relief 
Society also lent nearly 35,000 bushels of wheat 
from its storage bins to help drought-stricken 
farmers. 

After directing the Church for three years, in 
October 1880 John Taylor and the Twelve again 
organized a First Presidency: John Taylor, Presi¬ 
dent of the Church, and George Q. Cannon and 
Joseph F. Smith, who had previously served in 
the First Presidency under Brigham Young, as 
counselors. 

Revelations to President Taylor in 1882 and 
1883 prompted a reorganization of the seventy. 
For the first time the seventy-six local quorums 
were organized on a geographic basis, enrolling all 
seventies within their respective boundaries. In 
addition, between 1884 and 1888, twenty-five new 
quorums were created. This reorganization revital¬ 
ized the Seventy, and the number of seventies fill¬ 
ing full-time missions increased as soon as the 
change was implemented. 


This period also saw a growth in Church- 
related publications. Two new magazines served 
the youth: the contributor (1879-1896) for 
young men and the young woman’s journal 
(1889-1929) for young ladies. The Morgenstjemen 
(1882-1885), a historical publication in Danish, 
continued in English as The Historical Record 
(1886-1890). The Sunday School published its first 
music book (1884), and the Book of Mormon first 
appeared in a Swedish translation (1878). In 1880 
the Church accepted by vote the Pearl of Great 
Price as scripture, giving the Church the fourth of 
its STANDARD works. It also published, in 1879, 
editions of the Book of Mormon and Doctrine and 
Covenants, with Elder Orson Pratt’s chapter and 
verse divisions, cross-references, and notes. 

President Taylor also implemented a new eco¬ 
nomic program. Less rigidly structured than the 
earlier united orders, it struck a balance be¬ 
tween private enterprise and group economic 
planning. Zion’s Central Board of Trade fostered 
cooperative economic activity by promoting busi¬ 
ness, seeking new markets, providing information 
to farmers and manufacturers, preventing compe¬ 
tition harmful to home industry, and sometimes 
regulating wages and prices. Stake boards of trade 
coordinated with the central agency. Unfortu¬ 
nately, by 1885 anti-Mormon crusades forced 
these boards of trade to disband. Pioneer and 
PRESIDING bishop Edward Hunter, who had 
served since the 1850s, died in 1883 and was re¬ 
placed in 1884 by William B. Preston. 

During the 1880s the Relief Society further 
developed programs that had begun in the 1870s: 
storing grain, maintaining ward Relief Society halls 
and commission stores, sponsoring nursing and 
midwifery education programs, overseeing the 
organizations for children and young women, 
watching over the spiritual well-being of LDS 
women, and improving the ongoing care of the 
poor. New developments included the 1882 open¬ 
ing of the deseret hospital, Utah’s second hos¬ 
pital and the first operated by the Church. The 
death of Eliza R. Snow in 1887 marked the end of 
an era for the Relief Society; in 1888 Zina Diantha 
H. young replaced her as president. 

Despite severe problems. Church leaders 
remained committed to providing the blessings of 
temples to more of the Saints. To supplement the 
one functioning temple in St. George, President 
John Taylor dedicated Utah’s second temple, at 
Logan, on May 17, 1884. Built primarily with do- 
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nated money, materials, and labor, it cost an esti¬ 
mated $800,000. A third temple, in Manti, Utah, 
built at a cost close to $1 million, was dedicated in 
1888 by Elder Lorenzo snow, a member of the 
Quorum of the Twelve. Work also continued on the 
larger Salt Lake Temple, begun in 1853, but not 
completed until 1893. 

Colonization continued. Between 1876 and 
1879, no fewer than 100 new LDS settlements 
were established outside Utah and more than 20 
within the territory. LDS settlements in Arizona 
expanded rapidly. Stakes, formed in the vicinity of 
the Little Colorado River in 1878 and 1879, were 
absorbed into the newly created St. Johns and 
Snowflake stakes in 1887. Meanwhile, along the 
Gila and Salt rivers, the St. Joseph and Maricopa 
stakes were formed in 1883. New LDS settlements 
appeared in Nevada; in eastern Utah, where the 
Emery Stake was created in 1882; and in south¬ 
eastern Utah and nearby parts of Colorado and 
New Mexico, where the San Juan Stake was 
formed in 1883. Many LDS converts from the 
southern states settled in the San Luis Valley in 
south-central Colorado, and in 1883 their settle¬ 
ments became the San Luis Stake. 

Antipolygamy prosecution caused Church 
leaders to found colonies in Mexico and Canada, 
beyond the reach of U.S. laws. After President 
Taylor’s 1885 visit to Mexico, hundreds of Saints 
poured into Chihuahua and established villages 
in a region that is still identified as Mexico’s 
“Mormon Colonies” (see Mexico, pioneer 
SE' iTLEMENTS in). These settlements at first were 
part of the Mexican Mission. Within a decade 
more than 3,000 Saints had moved in, more settle¬ 
ments were established, and in December 1895 
tbe Juarez Stake was created to direct Saints in the 
Mexican colonies. 

Under instructions from President Taylor, 
Cache Stake President Charles Ora Card located a 
place of refuge in southern Alberta in 1886 for 
Latter-day Saint colonists (see Canada, pioneer 
settlements in). The next spring, arrivals from 
Utah founded Cardston, fourteen miles north of 
tbe United States border. Settlements sprang up 
nearby in Aetna (1888) and Mountain View (1893). 
In June 1895 the Alberta Stake became the first 
stake organized outside the United States (the Salt 
Lake Stake excepted, then in Mexican territory). 

Missionary work produced impressive suc¬ 
cesses and brought frustrating problems. Between 
1879 and 1889 the Church operated a small mis¬ 


sion in Mexico that had about 242 converts. In 
New Zealand a branch was organized among the 
Maoris in 1883. In 1884 Jacob Spori opened the 
Turkish Mission, which included Palestine. Num¬ 
bers of missionaries bound for Europe increased. 
The gathering to Utah of European converts con¬ 
tinued, despite anti-Mormon publicity that 
prompted U.S. officials to ask European govern¬ 
ments to stop Mormons from emigrating. That re¬ 
quest was not granted. 

After a Southern States Mission was organized 
in 1875, conversions occasionally provoked vio¬ 
lence. Missionaries were driven from some com¬ 
munities, and in 1879 a Georgia mob shot and 
killed Elder Joseph Standing. At Cane Creek, Ten¬ 
nessee, in 1884, a mob murdered two missionaries 
and two residents who had shown an interest in the 
Church. 

Wanting to see their history told fairly. 
Church leaders provided extensive information to 
California-based historian Hubert Howe Bancroft. 
Bancroft’s History of Utah (1889) was one of the 
first non-LDS scholarly histories to treat the 
Church in a fair light. 

In 1879 the Supreme Court upheld as consti¬ 
tutional the Anti-Bigamy Act of 1862, affirming the 
illegality of plural marriage (see REYNOLDS v. 
UNITED states). As new legislation was passed 
and prosecutions became more severe, polyga¬ 
mous husbands and fathers had four choices—give 
up their families, hide from the law, face prosecu¬ 
tion, or leave the United States. Despite this cri¬ 
sis, President Taylor, declaring that when the laws 
of man and God conflict he would obey God, re¬ 
fused to desert his own plural families or to tell the 
other brethren to abandon theirs. Attacks on po¬ 
lygamy, often led by religious organizations, came 
from every direction. When national women’s 
groups urged President Rutherford B. Hayes to 
prosecute Utah polygamists, 2,000 LDS women 
signed a resolution affirming that plural marriage 
was a religious practice protected under the 
Constitution. 

Bitterness between the Saints and the 
gentiles brewed nationally and within Utah. 
Public pressure led Congress to pass the Edmunds 
Act in 1882, which mandated up to five years’ im¬ 
prisonment and $500 fines for polygamy, and up to 
six months and $300 fines for unlawful cohabitation 
(see antipolygamy legislation). Persons prac¬ 
ticing polygamy or unlawful cohabitation lost their 
civil rights to serve on juries, hold public office, 
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and vote. The law created a board of five commis¬ 
sioners to handle voter registration and elections. 
It declared children born of polygamists before 
January 1, 1883, legitimate, and it gave the presi¬ 
dent power to grant amnesties at his discretion. 

The Utah Commission began its work in 1882 
by declaring that anyone who had ever practiced 
plural marriage, even before the 1862 anti-bigamy 
law, could not vote. Since the commission re¬ 
quired voters to take a “test oath,” swearing that 
they were not in violation of the law, within one 
year the law disfranchised more than 12,000 
Latter-day Saints. In 1885, however, the U.S. 
Supreme Court ruled that this test oath was 
unconstitutional. 

The judicial crusade against polygamists se¬ 
verely disrupted Church society in Utah, Idaho, 
and Arizona. Polygamous men and their families 
suffered greatly, as did the Church as an organiza¬ 
tion. Otherwise law-abiding husbands and fathers— 
and some wives and children—became fugitives in 
a Mormon “underground,” frequently moving 
from place to place to escape federal marshals 
hunting “cohabs.” Saints developed secret hiding 
places in homes, barns, and fields, codes to warn 
one another, and spotters to watch for the mar¬ 
shals. Federal “deps” (deputy marshals) adopted 
disguises as peddlers or census takers and hired 
their own spotters to question children and neigh¬ 
bors and to invade the privacy of homes. Bounties 
were offered for every cohab captured. Families 
suffered, particularly wives left to tend farms while 
their husbands were in hiding. Wives who refused 
to testify against their husbands were sent to 
prison. Men, women, and children suffered long 
periods of deprivation and fear. 

In Utah between 1884 and 1893, 939 Saints 
went to prison for polygamy-related charges. In 
Idaho and Arizona the Saints suffered from simi¬ 
larly harsh prosecution. When Arizona prisons 
became crowded, cohabs were sent to a Detroit 
penitentiary. One Utahan, Edward M. Dalton, 
was killed by a pursuing deputy, which embittered 
the Saints against the government. So did a U.S. 
Supreme Court ruling that a man who stopped liv¬ 
ing with his wife but who provided her food and 
shelter was guilty of cohabitation. 

The crusade disrupted normal Church activi¬ 
ties significantly. President Taylor avoided arrest 
by traveling. In the last public sermon he 
preached, he criticized what he called a judicial 


outrage, then went into hiding. Several apostles 
went into exile, taking special missions to remote 
areas in the West, Mexico, Canada, and Hawaii. 
Several others filled European missions and mis¬ 
sions to Native Americans. Many stake presidents 
and bishops likewise tried to avoid arrest. 

Between 1884 and 1887 general conferences 
were held in Provo, Logan, and Coalville, rather 
than in Salt Lake City, to help attenders avoid ar¬ 
rest. Few General Authorities attended. Elder 
f ranklin D. Richards, an apostle who was immune 
from arrest because his plural wife had died, pre¬ 
sided over some of the conferences. General epis¬ 
tles from President Taylor and President Cannon 
gave guidance to the conferences. 

President Taylor directed the Church by let¬ 
ters. For more than two years President Taylor 
remained “underground,” separated from most of 
his family and friends. He died in hiding in Kays- 
ville, Utah, on July 25, 1887, after serving as a 
General Authority nearly forty-nine years. By the 
time of his death, nearly every settlement in Utah 
had been raided by federal marshals, hundreds of 
Saints had become refugees in Mexico or Canada, 
and nearly all the leaders were in hiding. At his 
funeral in Salt Lake City, he was honored for being 
a double martyr whose blood was shed in Carthage 
Jail with Joseph and Hyrum Smith and who then 
died in exile because of government persecution. 

Once again the Council of the Twelve, led by 
senior apostle Wilford Woodruff, took the helm of 
the Church and steered the course, largely from 
the “underground,” until they again established a 
First Presidency at general conference in April 
1889. Elder Woodruff became Church President, 
and George Q. Cannon and Joseph F. Smith were 
his counselors. This would be the last time that the 
Twelve delayed reorganizing the First Presidency 
upon the death of the President. In December 
1892, President Woodruff, indicating that pro¬ 
longed delay was not pleasing to the Lord, in¬ 
structed senior apostle Lorenzo Snow to reorga¬ 
nize immediately upon his death. 

By 1887 national political leaders saw that the 
Church was not bending to the law, so Congress 
framed a tougher measure, the Edmunds-Tueker 
Act, designed to destroy the Church as a political 
and economic entity in order to force the Saints to 
abandon plural marriage. The law dissolved the 
Church as a legal corporation, required the forfeit¬ 
ure of all property in excess of $50,000, dissolved 
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the Perpetual Emigrating Fund Company and 
claimed its property, and disbanded the nauvoo 
legion (territorial militia). To aid prosecutions, 
the law required compulsory attendance of wit¬ 
nesses at trials and confirmed the legality of forcing 
wives to testify against husbands. County probate 
judges, who helped impanel juries, had to be ap¬ 
pointed by the President of the United States. 
Federally appointed officers took control of 
schools. Probate courts certified all marriages. The 
act disinherited all children born of plural mar¬ 
riages one year or more after the act was passed. 
Woman suffrage was abolished and a new test 
oath was designed. No one could vote, serve on a 
jury, or hold public office without signing an oath 
pledging support of antipolygamy laws. 

Federal lawmen zealously tried to arrest and 
imprison Church leaders. President Woodruff 
stayed in the underground, near St. George, Utah, 
directing the Church by letter and private meet¬ 
ings. George Q. Cannon, President Woodruff’s 
first counselor, was arrested in February 1886, 
posted bail, and then escaped into hiding until 
1888 when, with a more lenient judge on the 
bench, he gave himself up. He served 175 days in 
prison and paid a $450 fine. Allowed visitors in 
prison, he was able to conduct much Church and 
personal business. He supervised the Sunday 
Schools and finished writing a biography of Joseph 
Smith. His presence buoyed up the spirits of his 
fellow cohabs in the prison. Latter-day Saints re¬ 
garded these prisoners as martyrs and gave them 
gala receptions when they were released. 

Arrests were a problem, but most damaging to 
the Church were its inability to acquire and use 
funds to further its work and the loss of political 
rights. To protect $3 million worth of real and per¬ 
sonal property from confiscation, the Church asked 
prominent members to assume ownership of cer¬ 
tain properties as trustees. Nonprofit associations 
were created to hold property, including the three 
Utah temples. Ward and stake associations took 
over local meetinghouses, tithing houses, and 
Church livestock. Many stakes established 
academies with the use of tithing that was re¬ 
turned to them by the Church. 

Federal receivers confiscated about $800,000 
worth of property not turned over to private par¬ 
ties or associations, then rented back certain prop¬ 
erties to the Church, such as the Temple Block in 
Salt Lake City. Church leaders tested the constitu¬ 


tionality of the confiscations, but in 1890 the Su¬ 
preme Court upheld the new law by a 5-4 vote. 
The economic destruction of the Church seemed 
certain. 

Matching this economic crusade was a politi¬ 
cal assault. With all women, thousands of LDS 
men, and all convert-immigrants disfranchised, 
anti-Mormon politicians won control of the Ogden 
and Salt Lake City governments. In Idaho practi¬ 
cally all Church members were disfranchised by a 
test oath requiring them to state under oath that 
they did not believe in or belong to a church that 
believed in plural marriage. When the Supreme 
Court in 1890 upheld the Idaho test oath, anti- 
Mormons pushed the Cullom-Struble Bill in Con¬ 
gress that would disfranchise all Latter-day Saints 
everywhere (see legal and judicial history). 

Economically crippled and with its members 
denied political rights, the Church faced a ruinous 
future unless its practice of plural marriage was 
stopped. President Woodruff consulted with lead¬ 
ers and prayed earnestly to know what to do. After 
receiving divine revelation, he issued the 
manifesto on September 24, 1890, announcing 
an official end to plural marriage. “The Lord 
showed me by vision and revelation exactly what 
would take place if we did not stop this practice,” 
President Woodruff later said. “He has told me 
exactly what to do, and what the result would be if 
we did not do it” (Deseret Evening News, Nov. 14, 
1891). The Manifesto said that the Church had 
halted the teaching of plural marriage and was not 
allowing new plural marriages. President Woodruff 
said he would submit himself to the laws of the 
land and urged Church members to do the same. 
At general conference on October 6, 1890, the 
Church accepted the Manifesto. It was incorpo¬ 
rated into the Doctrine and Covenants in 1908. 

Speaking for the First Presidency, George Q. 
Cannon explained that a revelation from 1841 ap¬ 
plied in 1890; it had instructed the Church that 
when “enemies come upon them and hinder them 
from performing that work, behold, it behooveth 
me to require that work no more at the hands of 
those . . . men, but to accept of their offerings” 
(D&C 124:49). Most Saints accepted the new di¬ 
rection, but not easily and not all. Indeed, a lim¬ 
ited number of new plural marriages occurred in 
the next decade before Church leaders made it 
clear that all who persisted in the practice faced 
excommunication. 
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With the issuance of the Manifesto, hostilities 
ebbed and the Church entered a new era of coop¬ 
eration. It was generally understood that husbands 
would not be required to reject their plural wives 
and their children, and local prosecutors became 
very lenient in punishing those charged with po¬ 
lygamy. U.S. President Benjamin Harrison, who 
in 1891 had visited Utah and shaken hands with 
President Woodruff, granted a limited amnesty to 
the Saints in 1893, followed by a general amnesty 
granted by U.S. President Grover Cleveland in 
1894. After the Manifesto and the amnesties. Gen¬ 
eral Authorities resumed their normal administra¬ 
tive duties. 

Seeking statehood for Utah, Church leaders 
instructed Utah Saints to join the national political 
parties and become Democrats or Republicans. A 
Republican Congress passed an enabling act in 
1894 that Democratic President Grover Cleveland 
signed. Utah wrote a new constitution that prohib¬ 
ited plural marriage and ensured the separation of 
church and state. On January 4, 1896, Utah be¬ 
came a state, nearly fifty years sifter President Brig¬ 
ham Young first sought that status (see Utah 
statehood). 

In 1896 General Authorities accepted a “polit¬ 
ical manifesto” stipulating that none of them would 
run for elected office without prior approval of 
their presiding Church authorities. When Elder 
Moses Thatcher, an apostle, refused to sign the 
document, he was dropped from the Quorum of 
the Twelve. 

During the 1890s the Church missionary force 
nearly tripled. In the Pacific region, missionary 
work penetrated into Samoa in 1888 and Tonga in 
1891. In 1898 the Australasian Mission was split 
into the Australian and the New Zealand missions. 
Some Hawaiian Saints immigrated to Utah and 
created a settlement at Iosepa in western Utah. 
Missionary work was resumed in California in 1892 
and in the eastern United States in 1893. Prosely¬ 
tizing continued in Europe, though emigration 
from there declined by 50 percent in the 1890s 
compared with the 1880s. By the 1890s the 
Church, with its base in America secured and most 
good land in the West occupied, discouraged im¬ 
migration and asked overseas converts to build up 
stakes in their homelands rather than gather to 
Zion. 

The Edmunds-Tucker Act strengthened pub¬ 
lic schools, which excluded religious education. In 
response, the Church began holding afterschool 


religion classes in meetinghouses and established 
academies or high schools in larger settlements. 
Between 1888 and 1891 thirty-one LDS academies 
were opened in Utah, Idaho, Arizona, Canada, and 
Mexico. 

The 1890s saw Church women extending their 
reach and demonstrating their political rights. 
Continuing their affiliation with eastern women s 
movements, they became charter members of 
the National Council of Women and found their 
eastern associates to be important allies in their 
fight against disfranchisement. Relief Society- 
sponsored suffrage activities led to the inclusion of 
guaranteed woman suffrage in the 1895 Utah State 
Constitution. 

After forty years, construction of the Salt Lake 
Temple was completed and dedicated in April 
1893. Following a brief open house on April 5, the 
first opportunity for nonmembers to tour a temple, 
the sacred edifice was dedicated on April 6, forty 
years after the laying of the cornerstone. The dedi¬ 
catory services were repeated between April 6 and 
May 18, and included five sessions reserved for 
children under the age for baptism; about 75,000 
Latter-day Saints attended. Thereafter members of 
the Church entered the temple only to perform 
ORDINANCES for the living and the dead. The fol¬ 
lowing year President Woodruff announced by rev¬ 
elation that LDS family groups no longer needed 
to be sealed to prominent priesthood leaders by 
adoption (see law of adoption), but that they 
should be sealed by lineage as far back in time as 
possible. As a result, members began pursuing 
genealogy and performed sealing ordinances for 
ancestors several generations back. The Church 
created the genealogical society of utah to 
assist researchers. 

In 1893 the Salt Lake Tabernacle Choir, while 
on a major tour, sang at the Chicago World’s Fair, 
winning second prize in an important contest. The 
entire First Presidency traveled with the choir, 
marking the first time a Church President had 
traveled east since the migration to the West 
nearly fifty years before. This performance was 
indicative of a new public image for the Church, 
though that same year the Church was denied rep¬ 
resentation in the World’s Parliament of Religions, 
which also met in Chicago. 

There were other significant developments 
under Wilford Woodruffs direction: in November 
1896, the Church’s monthly Fast Day was changed 
from the first Thursday to the first Sunday of each 
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Laying the capstone of the Salt Lake Temple, April 6, 1892. The temple was dedicated one year later. Photographers: 
Sainsbury and Johnson. 


month, a practice that continues; in 1897, the cus¬ 
tom of rebaptism was ended. In the same year, 
Wilford Woodruff, himself a pioneer of 1847, pre¬ 
sided over a Churchwide commemoration of the 
first entrance into the Salt Lake Valley fifty years 
before. Salt Lake City celebrated with parades, 
programs, and the unveiling of a Brigham Young 
Monument. 

During the 1890s the Church and Utah joined 
the American mainstream economically as well as 
politically. Many cooperative ventures became pri¬ 
vate, and most Church-controlled businesses were 
sold or started to compete as income-producing 
enterprises. But integration into the national econ¬ 
omy was not painless. The earlier confiscation of 
properties and decrease in the payment of tithing 
caused by the antipolygamy crusade hurt the 


Church severely, as did the national depression of 
1893. Leaders were forced to borrow heavily from 
eastern financiers to pay debts and meet obliga¬ 
tions, and by 1898 the Church’s debts exceeded 
$1,250,000. However, despite debt and a national 
depression, the Church promoted and invested in 
such basic industries as beet sugar manufacturing, 
hydroelectric power, and selected mining and 
transportation ventures to help expand the eco¬ 
nomic base of the Great Basin and benefit Latter- 
day Saint communities (see ECONOMIC history). 

With the ending of plural marriages, the 
achievement of statehood for Utah, and entrance 
into the American mainstream in terms of politics 
and finances. Latter-day Saints moved firmly into a 
new era. One measure of the change was Church 
response to the Spanish-American War in 1898: 
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the First Presidency encouraged LDS young men 
to support the national effort, thereby demonstrat¬ 
ing LDS patriotism and loyalty. 

President Wilford Woodruff died on Septem¬ 
ber 2, 1898, in San Francisco, California, at the age 
of ninety-one. In accordance with his instructions, 
a new First Presidency was immediately named, 
with Elder Lorenzo Snow becoming the Church’s 
fifth President. 
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GENE A. SESSIONS 

C. 1898-1945, TRANSITIONS: EARLY- 
TWENTIETH-CENTURY PERIOD 
[At the turn of the century the Church’s finances suf¬ 
fered from the lingering effects of the federal crusade 
against Polygamy and the public doubted that its re¬ 
cently declared cessation of Plural Marriage had indeed 
taken effect. After discussing developments in these two 
areas, this article looks at the Latter-day Saints’ integra¬ 
tion into the larger American society, including examin¬ 
ing the Church’s position on war and peace. It also re¬ 
views the efforts to systematize that accompanied the 
steady growth throughout this period. 

In addition to cross-references found in the text, 
relevant general articles include Organizational and 
Administrative History and Economic History. Centen¬ 
nial Observances accompanied the Church’s one- 
hundredth anniversary in 1930. Lorenzo Snow, Joseph 
F. Smith, and Heber J. Grant were Presidents of the 
Church during this period.] 

The Church entered the twentieth century belea¬ 
guered and isolated. The LDS experience hitherto 
had involved founding, exodus to the isolated 
American West, building there a spiritual and tem¬ 
poral KINGDOM OF GOD, and grappling with an 
unsympathetic and often hostile larger American 
community. The year 1898, however, was a water¬ 
shed. Following the death of President Wilford 


woodruff in September, Lorenzo SNOW (1898- 
1901) succeeded to office and began a series of 
changes aimed at renewal and redefinition. He, 
along with his successors President Joseph F. 
smith (1901-1918) and President Heber J. grant 
(1918-1945), reacted to the sweeping changes of 
the first half of the twentieth century and reached 
back to preserve old values in a rapidly changing 
world. The result by the middle of the century was 
a Church accepted by and integrated into Ameri¬ 
can society, more vigorous and vital than anyone 
but its most stalwart defenders might have fore¬ 
seen a half century earlier. 

An immediate problem was finances. The an¬ 
tipolygamy crusade (see antipolygamy legis¬ 
lation) had severely impaired revenue and as¬ 
sets, first by incarcerating leaders who normally 
managed donations and second by seizing and mis¬ 
managing Church property. The Panic of 1893 and 
the resulting depression made the situation worse. 
In an effort to provide employment and stimulate 
the local economy, leaders had borrowed money to 
fund public works and business projects. President 
Snow quickly ended this practice. His administra¬ 
tion slashed expenditures, sold nonessential prop¬ 
erty, and urged followers to increase their financial 
contributions. 

He dramatically announced this new policy in 
a southern Utah preaching tour. In May 1899, 
speaking to assembled members in St. George, he 
promised that faithful compliance to the Church’s 
longstanding tithing code would bless members 
and at the same time free the Church from its 
debts. A year after President Snow’s tithing em¬ 
phasis, Church income doubled. Leaders also en¬ 
couraged cash donations instead of in-kind com¬ 
modities and instituted systematic spending and 
auditing procedures. Because of these reforms, by 
1907 President Smith was able to announce that 
the Church at last had retired its debt. Annual tith¬ 
ing receipts stood at $1.8 million, in contrast to the 
Church’s 1898 debt of $1.25 million. Moreover, 
the Church had property worth more than $10 mil¬ 
lion. The Church never again resorted to deficit 
spending, not even during the Great Depression. 

President Snow’s reforms did not preclude 
the holding of investment property or controlling 
of businesses by Church officers and directors (see 
economic history). While some enterprises 
were divested, such as the Deseret Telegraph, the 
Utah Light and Railway Company, and the Saltair 
Resort at the Great Salt Lake, the Church particu- 
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larly invested in concerns that advanced its social 
or institutional purposes. It retained the deseret 
NEWS, and in the early 1920s leaders established 
one of the country’s first radio stations, later known 
as ksl radio. The salt lake theatre, the pio¬ 
neer playhouse, was returned to the Church to 
provide sanctioned recreation—only to close at the 
onset of the Depression because of reduced box 
office revenues and what Church leaders thought 
were declining theatrical values. 

Drawing on the precedent of the nauvoo 
house, Salt Lake City’s Hotel Utah was built to 
draw tourists from hostile non-Mormon hoteliers 
and enhance the Church’s image. The Beneficial 
Life Insurance Company provided low-cost insur¬ 
ance. The Utah Sugar Company, transformed into 
the Utah-Idaho Sugar Company, continued to 
provide local farmers a market for their most im¬ 
portant cash crop, while Zion’s Cooperative Mer¬ 
cantile Institution (ZCMI) and Zion’s Savings Bank 
& Trust attended the public with competitive re¬ 
tailing and banking services. This altruistic invest¬ 
ment policy was also pursued on a broader level. 
Church leaders sat on the board of other corpora¬ 
tions important to the region. 

These investments and the social concerns 
they expressed harked back to the pioneer ideals of 
community concern and uplift. They were not the 
only remnant of the past. Plural marriage con¬ 
tinued to be a troublesome issue for Latter-day 
Saints and focused national attention on the 
Church, particularly during the Snow and Smith 
administrations. Although many members be¬ 
lieved that the 1890 manifesto ended plural mar¬ 
riage, others interpreted the pronouncement as 
simply shifting the responsibility for practicing it 
from the Church to the individual. As a result, 
from 1890 to 1904 some plural marriages contin¬ 
ued, though on a greatly reduced level. Moreover, 
while some husbands stopped living with plural 
wives, most felt a moral and spiritual obligation to 
continue caring for their families. 

This confusion and ambiguity spilled over visi¬ 
bly into politics. In 1898 Elder B. II. Roberts, a 
member of the first council of seventy and 
the husband of three wives, was elected to the 
U.S. House of Representatives. The Salt Lake 
Ministerial Association and similar organizations 
elsewhere used Roberts’s election to focus on con¬ 
tinuing plural marriages, charging the Church with 
failure to abide by the agreements that had 
brought UTAH statehood. Anti-Roberts petitions 



In 1898 the Church found itself saddled with large debts 
earlier incurred to finance water and irrigation projects, 
sugar beet and salt factories, power plants, railroads and 
the completion of the Salt Lake Temple. Lorenzo Snow 
became president of the Church on September 13, 1898, 
and took immediate steps to remove this financial bur¬ 
den. He emphasized payment of tithing and on Decem¬ 
ber 1, 1898, issued these eleven-year six-percent bonds. 
Half of the bonds were redeemed within five years and 
the entire debt was retired in 1907. 


containing seven million signatures flooded Con¬ 
gress and the House eventually refused Roberts 
his seat. 

Still more serious was the case of Reed Smoot. 
The 1903 election of Smoot, a monogamous mem¬ 
ber of the Quorum of Twelve Apostles, to the U.S. 
Senate once more stirred national uproar. The 
Senate Committee on Privileges and Elections 
commenced hearings on Smoot in 1904 (see SMOOT 
hearings), but Congress focused more often on 
the Church itself. Were church and state truly sep¬ 
arate in Utah? Did the Church control the conduct 
of its members? Did it encourage polygamy and 
polygamous cohabitation? During the two-year 
investigation. President Joseph F. Smith and other 
leaders testified before the committee. Others, 
such as Matthias F. Cowley and John W. Taylor, 




The laying of the cornerstone of the Church Offices (now called the Church Administration Building) at 47 East South 
Temple, Salt Lake City. The building was completed in 1917. Photographer: Albert Wilkes. Courtesy the Utah State 
Historical Society. 
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suspected of performing plural marriages since the 
Manifesto, refused. To close the controversy and 
demonstrate the Church’s willingness to make the 
question a matter of discipline. President Smith 
announced a “Second Manifesto’’ that expressly 
forbade future plural marriages. He also required 
the resignations of both Cowley and Taylor from 
the Council of the Twelve. In 1907 the Senate nar¬ 
rowly voted to allow Smoot to retain his seat. 

Plural marriage still failed to recede entirely, 
even in the face of the now resolute policy of Presi¬ 
dent Smith and later President Grant. Elders 
Cowley and Taylor, for instance, each received fur¬ 
ther discipline for additional plural marriage activ¬ 
ity, the former being “disfellowshipped,” while 


Taylor, after taking an additional plural wife, was 
excommunicated. Their conduct was similar to that 
of a growing number of former Mormons in the 
twentieth century. Styled FUNDAMENTALISTS, 
they accepted automatic excommunication rather 
than yield on plural marriage or discard other nine¬ 
teenth-century practices. Unlike Latter-day Saints 
generally, who were strengthened by their belief 
in current prophetic revelation and therefore ap¬ 
proached new times in new ways, the Fundamen¬ 
talists faced the modern world by looking back¬ 
ward. 

Nor did the plural marriage issue go away in 
the popular press. During the first decade of the 
twentieth century and even beyond, the Church 
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came under severe public scrutiny by muckrakers 
and political opponents in Utah. Newspapers, 
magazines, and cinema in both the United States 
and Europe focused on sensationalized (and often 
fictionalized) aspects of polygamy, depicted 
Church leaders as autocrats, and denounced the 
Church as un-American and un-Christian (see 
ANTI-MORMON PUBLICATIONS; STEREOTYPING OF 
mormons). Old charges of danite atrocities and 
BLOOD ATONEMENT resurfaced. In Utah the as¬ 
sault was led by two former U.S. Senators, Frank 
J. Cannon and Thomas Kearns, who used the Salt 
Lake Tribune to launch bitter attacks on Smoot and 
the Church and to support the American Party. 
This short-lived, anti-Mormon political party con¬ 
trolled Salt Lake City government horn 1905 to 
1911. 

The Church attempted to meet the barrage of 
abuse even though the tide (lowed strongly against 
it. Early efforts included promoting Saltair Resort 
and Salt Lake City’s temple square as visitors 
centers. With the tabernacle organ and 
mormon tabernacle choir as attractions, the 
latter site by 1905 annually drew 200,000 visitors. 
Attendance climbed steeply thereafter. When pos¬ 
sible, leaders placed refutations in the muckraker 
publications. Moreover, a point-by-point rebuttal 
was read during the Church 1911 general con¬ 
ference. Perhaps the ablest and most enduring re¬ 
joinder came from B. H. Roberts. From 1909 to 
1915, he issued a series of articles on Mormon his¬ 
tory in the magazine Americana. These were later 
updated as Roberts’s fair-minded, six-volume 
COMPREHENSIVE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 

Increasingly men and women outside the 
Church also defended the Latter-day Saints. By 
1900 C. C. Goodwin, a former editor of the anti- 
Mormon Salt Lake Tribune and longstanding 
critic, frankly labeled Mormons as successful, pros¬ 
perous, and generally likable. Leading sociologist 
Richard T. Ely praised LDS group life. Morris R. 
Werner produced a Brigham young biography 
devoid of previous stereotypes and hostility. These 
path-breaking ventures were followed by others. 
By the late 1920s President Grant conceded that 
virtually anything the Church might request could 
be placed in the media. Indeed Time Magazine 
gave President Grant cover treatment, while Hol¬ 
lywood studios completed such favorable motion 
pictures as Union Pacific and Brigham Young. 

In part the change in public attitude came 
from the integration of Church members into the 



The First Presidency (1934-1945) on the steps of the 
Church Administration Building (c. 1942). President 
Ileber J. Grant (center), first counselor J. Reuben Clark, 
Jr. (left), second counselor David O. McKay (right). 
Courtesy Edward L. Kimball. 


larger American society. Nineteenth-century 
Latter-day Saints expanded their agricultural set¬ 
tlements throughout the mountain West and even 
into Canada and Mexico (see colonization), al¬ 
though their agrarian communities were often 
tightly knit, provincial enclaves. In contrast, as 
LDS outmigration continued in the twentieth cen¬ 
tury, Church members now rubbed shoulders with 
fellow Americans in urban settings. During the 
1920s, for instance, the percentage of Latter-day 
Saints living in the intermountain West declined 
while those living on the American West Coast 
rose. In 1923 the Los Angeles Stake, the first mod¬ 
ern stake outside the traditional Mormon cultural 
area, was created. Between 1919 and 1927 the 
number of Latter-day Saints in California in¬ 
creased from fewer than 2,000 to more than 
20,000. The twentieth-century Church dispersion 
had begun, first with the migration of large num- 
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bers to the West Coast, then also with increasing 
volume to the East and Midwest. 

Direct contact with neighbors lessened cul¬ 
tural, religious, and even emotional barriers, 
bringing Mormons and non-Mormons an increased 
appreciation for each other. The growing number 
of successful Americans who were also Latter-day 
Saints or Utah-born accelerated the process. Maud 
Adams was lionized for her widely popular stage 
portrayal of Peter Pan. Philo T. Farnsworth’s in¬ 
ventions brought about television. Cyrus Dallin 
and Mahonri Young achieved distinction in the 
arts. 

Latter-day Saints were particularly drawn to 
public affairs. Edgar B. Brossard became a mem¬ 
ber and then chairman of the United States Tariff 
Commission. J. Reuben Clark, Jr., rose in the 
higher levels of the State Department bureauc¬ 
racy, finishing his government career as ambassa¬ 
dor to Mexico. During the New Deal, Marriner S. 
Eccles was chairman of the Federal Reserve Sys¬ 
tem. James H. Moyle served as assistant secretary 
of the treasury from 1917 to 1921, while William 
Spry was commissioner of public lands from 1921 
to 1929. Heber M. Wells was the treasurer of the 
U.S. Shipping Board. Richard W. Young became a 
U.S. commissioner of the Philippines and returned 
from the First World War as Utah’s first regular 
army general. For members of a once persecuted 
religious minority, each such personal success 
betokened the Church’s growing acceptance and 
prestige. “Outsiders” were becoming “insiders.” 

Two Church members had disproportionate 
influence in shaping the Church’s new image. One 
was Reed Smoot. Aloof, hut honest and utterly 
tireless in his devotion to government duty and 
Church interests, Smoot remained in the Senate 
for thirty years. As chairman of the powerful Sen¬ 
ate Finance Committee, he wielded major influ¬ 
ence over American economic policy. More than 
any other Latter-day Saint in public service, he 
personified the Church, assuaging questions about 
its patriotism and integrity by his personality and 
presence. 

The other was President Heber J. Grant. A 
businessman by inclination and early profession, 
President Grant’s homespun ways and business- 
mindedness charmed an age given to commercial 
enterprise. Non-Mormons delighted particularly 
in his speeches. Concluding an address before the 
San Francisco Commonwealth Club, he was 
greeted with cries of “Go on! Go on!” When he 


addressed the Second Dearborn Conference of 
Agriculture, Industry, and Science, the “Chemur- 
gicians” twice gave him standing ovations. His 
public relations ministry included more than deliv¬ 
ering speeches. He promoted tours of the Taberna¬ 
cle Choir. He personally guided nationally promi¬ 
nent business and political leaders through Salt 
Lake City and cultivated their friendship. He vis¬ 
ited U.S. Presidents Warren G. Harding, Calvin 
Coolidge, Herbert Hoover, and Franklin D. Roo¬ 
sevelt at the White House. While President Grant 
was respected by his own people, non-Mormons 
also liked and idealized him. 

The Church’s sturdy growth during the period 
reflected its more positive image. Membership 
more than tripled during the half century; from the 
years 1900 to 1945 totals grew from 268,331 to 
979,454. Prior to 1898 the Church had organized 
37 stakes (16 were discontinued); by 1945 another 
116 had been added. The Church’s missionary 
force changed and increased accordingly, growing 
younger, attracting more unmarried individuals, 
and after 1898, including an increasing number of 
young women. At the turn of the century, fewer 
than 900 missionaries were called annually; by 
1940 there were 2,117. 

Missionary work continued to he a major pre¬ 
occupation. The most ambitious new mission was 
Japan, opened in 1901 by missionaries led by 
Elder Heber J. Grant, then an apostle. Three 
years later the Mexican mission was reopened. The 
1920s saw more than 11,000 German-speaking 
converts, though most converts came from Eng¬ 
lish-speaking areas: Great Britain, Canada, and the 
United States, with the Southern States Mission 
being the most successful. Unfortunately, there as 
elsewhere, missionaries were subject to acts of 
physical violence. At the beginning of the century, 
annual convert baptisms were 3,786; a half century 
later the total had reached 7,877. 

The Church sought to make its proselytizing 
more effective. Instead of dispatching missionaries 
without “purse and scrip,” most now were finan¬ 
cially supported by their families or local congrega¬ 
tions. Missionary training classes were organized 
at Church academies and colleges. In the mid- 
1920s a Salt Lake City “Mission Home” for depart¬ 
ing sisters and elders was inaugurated, where mis¬ 
sionaries typically received lessons on proper diet, 
hygiene, etiquette, and especially missionary tech¬ 
niques and Church doctrine for two weeks. The 
era also produced new proselytizing tracts. Charles 
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W. Penrose wrote a series entitled Rays of Living 
Light, James Talmage completed the Great Apos¬ 
tasy, and Ben E. Rich authored A Friendly Discus¬ 
sion. To preserve a sense of its heritage and to help 
tell its story, the Church purchased sites of signifi¬ 
cance to its early history (see historical sites): 
the CARTHAGE JAIL in Illinois (1903), where Joseph 
Smith and his brother Hyrum had been killed; a 
part of the Independence, Missouri, temple site 
(1904); Joseph Smith’s birthplace in Sharon, Ver¬ 
mont (1905-1907); and the Smith homestead in 
Manchester, New York (1907). At each of these lo¬ 
cations, the Church eventually constructed 
VISITORS CENTERS. 

Perhaps more than by expansion, the era was 
characterized by internal consolidation. Lorenzo 
Snow’s succession to office was symptomatic. For 
the first time the accession of the senior-tenured 
apostle to the office of Church president was com¬ 
pleted within days instead of the past interreg¬ 
nums of about three years (see succession in the 
presidency). Recognizing the Church’s increasing 
complexity, President Snow urged General Au¬ 
thorities to devote their full time to their ministry. 
By 1941 the question no longer was simply leader¬ 
ship efficiency but expansion. “The rapid growth of 
the Church in recent times, the constantly increas¬ 
ing establishment of new Wards and Stakes . . . 
[and] the steadily pressing necessity for increasing 
our missions in numbers and efficiency,’’ the First 
Presidency noted in 1941, “have built up an apos¬ 
tolic service of the greatest magnitude” (CR [Apr. 
1941]:94—95). In response to these new require¬ 
ments, five men were appointed assistants to 
the twelve. In contrast to the short-term laity 
that continued to occupy most Church positions, 
“general” Church officers—about thirty in 
number—now received compensation and served 
full-time, lifelong ministries. 

Priesthood governance was also altered. The 
first half of the century saw a steady decentralizing 
of decision making as stake and local leaders re¬ 
ceived enlarged authority. The Church reduced 
the size of stakes to make them more functional 
and placed new emphasis on “ward teaching” (see 
home teaching). With smaller districts and more 
boys and men assigned to teaching, the percentage 
of families receiving monthly visits grew from 20 
percent in 1911 to 70 percent a decade later. Fi¬ 
nally, in a major departure from pioneer practice, 
members were urged to take secular disputes to 
civil and criminal courts rather than to Church tri¬ 


bunals. Once a means of regulating social and eco¬ 
nomic issues, Church courts now concerned them¬ 
selves exclusively with Church discipline. 

Priesthood quorums were strengthened. 
Priesthood meetings were now held weekly, with 
meeting quality improved by centrally generated 
lesson materials. President Joseph F. Smith in 
1906 outlined a program of progressive priesthood 
advancement for male youth. Contingent on 
worthiness, young men received ordination to the 
office of deacon at the age of twelve, teacher at 
fifteen, and priest three years later. In turn, wor¬ 
thy men typically received the offices of elder and 
HIGH PRIEST, altering the nineteenth century 
dominance of the seventy among adult men. In 
1910 quorums of high priest and seventy were rea¬ 
ligned to coincide with stake boundaries, allowing 
closer direction by local authorities. 

The tendency toward consolidation was also 
manifest in the Church's auxiliary organi¬ 
zations. Youth programs, once informal, diverse, 
and locally administered, increasingly yielded to 
centrally directed age group programs and unified 
curricula. The children’s primary Association no 
longer served older youth, while the Young Men’s 
Mutual Improvement Association (YMMIA) and its 
young women counterpart (YWMIA) included ado¬ 
lescents as young as twelve (see young MEN; 
young women). At first both the national Boy 
Scout and Campfire Girl programs were used for 
younger MIA members (see scouting), but soon 
the latter was dropped in favor of an indigenous 
program. Activity programs received increasingly 
strong emphasis. With Sunday school and now 
priesthood quorums providing doctrinal instruc¬ 
tion, the MIA increasingly turned to dance, 
drama, music, and sports. Church headquarters 
produced a magazine for each auxiliary: The Pri¬ 
mary had the children’s friend (1902) and the 
Sunday School the juvenile instructor (1900), 
later known as the instructor (1929). YMMIA 
had the improvement era (1897), YWMIA the 
young woman’s journal (1889); in 1929 the two 
joined forces and the improvement era became 
the publication for both. Articles, curricula, and 
programs were periodically reviewed and corre¬ 
lated. For instance, a general Church Correlation 
Committee and the Social Advisory Committee 
combined to issue a pivotal and far-reaching report 
in 1921 (see correlation). 

The relief society experienced these same 
trends. Its first three twentieth-century presi- 
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dents, Zina D. H. young (1888—1901), Bathsheba 
W. SMITH (1901—1910), and Emmeline B. WELLS 
(1910-1921), all remembered the Nauvoo organi¬ 
zation. For them women’s meetings were to be 
spontaneous, spiritually active, and locally deter¬ 
mined. The new century, however, redefined 
their vision. In 1901 a few lesson outlines were 
provisionally provided. Twelve years later, with 
the recommendation of a Church correlation com¬ 
mittee, Relief Society leaders adopted a uniform, 
prescribed curriculum. They also implemented 
uniform meeting days (Tuesday), record books, 
and a monthly message for the visiting teaching 
women who made monthly home visits. In 1915 an 
official relief society magazine replaced the 
semi-independent woman’s exponent, a voice 
for Relief Society since 1872. While the First Pres¬ 
idency at first endorsed the continuation of female 
prayer healing—often undertaken in meetings on 
an impromptu basis—the practice dwindled and 
by mid-century was abolished. As a further sign of 
centralization under priesthood leadership, the 
Relief Society was housed in the Bishop’s Building 
and increasingly received its direction from the 
presiding bishopric rather than the first 
presidency. Though Relief Society had once 
played a role in developing and supervising the 
Primary and YWMIA, their supervision of the chil¬ 
dren’s and youth auxiliaries ended. 

The Relief Society’s later presidents, Clarissa 
S. williams (1921-1928), Louise Y. robison 
(1928-1939), and Amy Brown lyman (1940-1945), 
cooperated in these changes. Speaking for mod¬ 
ernism and efficiency, they and their advisory 
boards set aside such past tasks as home 
industry, silk culture, and commission retail¬ 
ing in favor of community outreach; “scientific” or 
professionally trained social work; campaigns 
against alcohol, tobacco, and delinquency; and, 
during the Great Depression, public relief. The 
latter effort was crucial. “To the extent that Relief 
Society Organizations in Wards are operating in 
cooperation with Priesthood Quorums and Bishop¬ 
rics,” declared Elder Harold B. Lee, who led the 
Church’s relief efforts, “just to that extent is there 
a security [welfare] program in that ward” ( Relief 
Society Magazine 24 [Mar. 1937]: 143). These ef¬ 
forts reflected the early-twentieth-century Mor¬ 
mon feminine ideal. Women were to uplift, soften, 
and assist. While women leaders continued to play 
an active role in the National and International 
Council of Women, the rank and file were less ac¬ 


tive in political, social, and professional roles than 
in homemaking. 

Several doctrinal issues were clarified, an¬ 
other indication of systematization at work. From 
the early years of the Snow administration, Church 
authorities discussed how strictly the 1833 health 
revelation, the word of wisdom, should be 
obeyed. In 1921 the question was answered by 
making abstinence from alcohol, tobacco, tea, and 
coffee one of the standards for admission to 
temples. During the centuiy’s first three dec¬ 
ades, the health code led most Latter-day Saints to 
support local, state, and national prohibition. 

In 1909 the First Presidency issued a state¬ 
ment designed to clarify the Church position on 
evolution. While the method of creation was 
not discussed, the declaration held that “Adam was 
the first man and that he was created in the image 
of God.” The issue remained troublesome, how¬ 
ever. Along with the question of higher biblical 
criticism, it led to the resignation of three Brigham 
Young University professors in 1911 and to ex¬ 
tended private discussion among Church leaders 
two decades later. 

In 1916 the First Presidency and Quorum of 
the Twelve issued a second important doctrinal 
exposition entitled “The Father and the Son.” 
Apparently occasioned by anti-Mormon pamphle¬ 
teering charging the Church leaders with confer¬ 
ring divinity on ADAM, the statement delineated 
the respective roles of the first two members of the 
godhead. Shortly before his death, Joseph F. 
Smith received a vision of missionary work and 
spiritual existence in the afterlife, which was even¬ 
tually included as Section 138 in the Doctrine and 
Covenants. In addition to specific matters, general 
LDS doctrine and history received systematic 
treatment, often for the first time, by such works as 
President Smith’s Gospel Doctrine , Elder James 
E. Talmage’s Articles of Faith and Jesus the Christ, 
and Elder B. H. Roberts’s three-volume New Wit¬ 
nesses for God. 

With its membership still predominantly 
American, the Church was especially affected by 
the events occurring in the United States during 
this period. Almost from the outset, President 
Grant’s administration was beset with hard times. 
Farming and mining, two of Utah’s main indus¬ 
tries, slumped badly in the 1920s and especially in 
the 1930s during the Great Depression. President 
Grant carefully conserved Church finances, trim¬ 
ming expenditures and construction projects. 




The Quorum of the Twelve Apostles (1941-1943) on the steps of the Church Administration 
Building. Right to left: Rudger Clawson, [George Albert Smith—not present], George F. 
Richards, Joseph Fielding Smith, Stephen L Richards, Richard R. Lyman, John A. Widtsoe, 
Joseph F. Merrill, Charles A. Callis, Albert E. Bowen, Sylvester Q. Cannon, Harold B. Lee. 
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Using his contacts with national business and polit¬ 
ical leaders, he kept key Utah and Chuich-owned 
enterprises afloat. He was also concerned for the 
individual Saint. After careful preparation, he an¬ 
nounced in 1936 the Church Welfare Program (see 
WELFARE services), which sought self-sufficiency 
and sustenance for the needy by simultaneously 
providing both work and needed commodities. 

Despite difficult times, the Church main¬ 
tained its primary functions. Just prior to the eco¬ 
nomic downturn, it completed an imposing five- 
story building in Salt Lake City. Temples were 
completed in Hawaii (1919); Cardston, Alberta, 
Canada (1923); and Mesa, Arizona (1927). Educa¬ 
tion also received attention. Between 1875 and 
1911, the Church established thirty-four all¬ 
purpose academies. However, as the century pro¬ 
gressed, financial distress and the rising accept¬ 
ance of public education brought changes, and 
many of the academies were closed or transferred 
to state control (see also education). The Church, 
however, did not entirely surrender its educative 


role. A released-time seminary program for high 
school students began in 1912 (see seminaries), 
and during the 1920s, institutes of religion for 
college students were established, the first at the 
University of Idaho. 

Twentieth-century wars and warfare demon¬ 
strated the distance the Church had traveled from 
nineteenth-century alienation and isolation. 
Latter-day Saints supported the Spanish-American 
War effort and U.S. involvement in the two twen¬ 
tieth-century world wars. In the former the First 
Presidency issued a statement affirming the loyalty 
of the Latter-day Saints and telegraphed local lead¬ 
ers to encourage enlistment. Utah became one of 
the first states to fill its initial quota. Involvement 
in World War I was even more substantial. At first 
uncertain of its proper role, the Church eventually 
helped Utahans oversubscribe the government s 
financial quota for the state. By September 1918 
Utah had more than 18,000 men under arms, al¬ 
most half of them volunteers. Participation in the 
Second World War was more dutiful, perhaps be- 
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cause of the private misgivings of President Grant 
and his Counselor J. Reuben Clark over New Deal 
policymaking. Nevertheless, by April 1942, 6 per¬ 
cent of the total Church population served in the 
American forces or in defense-related industries; 
others served for Canada, Britain, and Germany. 

While each conflict saw some pacifist currents 
and even opposition, the general tendency was 
supportive of the need to yield loyalty to consti¬ 
tuted government. “The Church is and must be 
against war,” the First Presidency declared in 
April 1942. Yet when “constitutional law . . . calls 
the manhood of the Church into the armed service 
of any country to which they owe allegiance, their 
highest civic duty requires that they heed that call” 
(CR, pp. 88-97; see war and peace). 

While documenting religiosity is difficult, sta¬ 
tistics suggest the impact of the Church on the 
everyday life of its people. Meeting attendance 
showed sturdy growth throughout the era. In 1920 
weekly average attendance at sacrament meeting 
was 16 percent; in 1930, 19 percent; in 1940, 23 
percent; and 1950, 25 percent. Suggestive of 
Church family ideals, LDS birthrates exceeded the 
national average, as did marriage rates. No doubt 
the Church health code is reflected in the fact that 
in 1945 the LDS death rate was about half the na¬ 
tional average. 

A closer view of statistics reveals that in the 
decades of the early twentieth century the number 
of children born per LDS family declined, the age 
at time of marriage increased, and divorce ratios 
often mirrored national trends—lingering behind 
but moving in the same direction as national 
trends, as if assimilation were simply incomplete 
(see vital statistics). 

The half-century brought social, cultural, and 
political integration; growth and consolidation; and 
programs that redefined and reapplied earlier 
Church ideals. But the era also produced indica¬ 
tions that Church members were not immune to 
such broad currents as secularism and even materi¬ 
alism. For observers, at mid-century basic ques¬ 
tions remained: Could the Church preserve its tra¬ 
ditional values and energy? Or would its journey 
into the modem world cost the movement its iden¬ 
tity and mission? 
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C. 1945-1990, POST-WORLD WAR II 
INTERNATIONAL ERA PERIOD 
[Since World War II, the Church has enjoyed—and had 
to cope with—rapid international growth. After summa¬ 
rizing postwar revitalization and the attendant increases 
in tnemhership, the article focuses on the adaptations 
that accompanied growth and internationalization. In 
surveying recent developments, it provides an introduc¬ 
tion to the contemporary Church. 

For additional information about Church growth 
during this period, see Vital Statistics ami articles about 
the Church in Africa; Asia, East; Asia, South and South¬ 
east; Australia; British Isles; Canada; Europe; Hawaii; 
Mexico and Central America; Middle East; New Zea¬ 
land; Oceania; Scandinavia; South America: Brazil; 
South America: North; South America: South; and West 
Indies. For developments in organization and proce¬ 
dure, see Organization: Organizational and Administra¬ 
tive History; Organization: Contemporary. Consult also 
the biographies of those who served as Church President 
in this period: George Albert Smith (1945-1951); David 
O. McKay (1951-1970); Joseph Fielding Smith (1970- 
1972); Harold B. Lee (1972-1973); Spencer W. Kimball 
(1973-1985); and Ezra Taft Benson (1985-).] 

Throughout his life and ministry, President 
George Albert smith’s prevailing message was one 
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of love. It was fitting, therefore, that it was during 
his administration that goods were sent from 
America to Europe to help relieve the suffering of 
the Saints following World War II, especially those 
in Germany who had been devastated by war. In 
1946 Ezra Taft benson, of the Council of the 
Twelve Apostles, directed the reopening of the 
European Mission and the Church’s relief efforts 
there. He found branches disorganized, meeting¬ 
houses destroyed, and many members without 
homes. Most had lost possessions and everywhere 
there was pressing need for food and clothing. The 
Church’s welfare services became a significant fac¬ 
tor in the recovery of many Saints as well as some 
nonmembers. 

Since the war had postponed everything from 
missionary work to building construction, it was 
necessary to reestablish and revitalize Church pro¬ 
grams everywhere. The missionary force was rap¬ 
idly rebuilt and hundreds of meetinghouses were 
constructed. Half of all the chapels in use in the 
mid-1950s were erected in the years following 
World War II, a period when more than half of all 
Church expenditures went for building projects. 

Becoming an International Church. The 
close of World War II marked the dawn of a new 
era in Church history in which a dominant theme 
was international growth. In 1947 Church mem¬ 
bership reached one million, and by 1990 the total 
was over seven million. Growth was especially 
strong along America’s West Coast, in Latin Amer¬ 
ica, and, after 1978, in Africa. In 1950 the Church 
had 180 organized stakes, nearly half of them in 
Utah; in 1990 there were 1,700 stakes, with less 
than one-fourth in Utah. In 1950 the Church was 
organized in fewer than 50 nations or territories, 
but by 1990 it had expanded to 128. Less than 8 
percent of the Church lived outside the United 
States and Canada in 1950, but forty years later 
this was approximately 35 percent. During the 
same period the number of missionaries grew from 
6,000 to 40,000 and the number of temples in¬ 
creased from eight, only one of which was outside 
the United States, to forty-four, with twenty-three 
outside the United States. 

This remarkable growth resulted from re¬ 
newed efforts to fulfill the revelation given to Jo¬ 
seph Smith “that the kingdom . . . may become a 
great mountain and fill the whole earth” (D&C 
109:72). Early in his administration President 
David O. mckay, the first to travel so extensively 


as Church President, toured missions in Europe, 
Latin America, Africa, and the South Pacific, dedi¬ 
cating two temple sites in Europe and announcing 
that a temple would be built in New Zealand. In 
1955 he declared that the Church must “put forth 
every effort within reason and practicability to 
place within reach of Church members in these 
distant missions every educational and spiritual 
privilege that the Church has to offer” (CR [Apr. 
1955] :25). Building temples, increasing the num¬ 
ber of missions, organizing stakes worldwide, per¬ 
suading the Saints to build up Zion in their home¬ 
lands rather than emigrate to America, and 
eventually putting Church leadership into the 
hands of each country’s native people were all sig¬ 
nificant steps toward fulfilling that goal. In addi¬ 
tion, increasing emphasis was placed on calling 
local missionaries who, in some areas, later essen¬ 
tially replaced American missionaries. 

Growth did not come without its problems, 
however, not the least of which was sorting out 
which practices, teachings, and programs really 
constituted the essence of the gospel and which 
were reflections of the American culture in which 
the Church had grown. To open the eyes of mem¬ 
bers—particularly Americans—to the need for 
defining the gospel in terms of universal princi¬ 
ples, Church leaders spoke out with increasing fre¬ 
quency. In 1971, for example. Elder Bruce R. 
McConkie reminded some American Saints that in 
New Testament times even the apostles were so 
indoctrinated with the idea that the plan of salva¬ 
tion was limited to a particular people that they 
found it difficult to take it to gentile nations, and he 
applied the lesson to the modern Church. He 
called upon American Saints to rise above their 
biases, though there would be “some struggles and 
some difficulties, some prejudices, and some un¬ 
certainties along the way.” Other peoples, he 
noted, “have a different background than we have, 
which is of no moment to the Lord. ... It is no 
different to have different social customs than it is 
to have different languages. . . . And the Lord 
knows all languages” (Palmer, pp. 143, 147). In 
1987 Elder Boyd K. Packer reminded a group of 
Church leaders that “We can’t move [into various 
countries] with a 1947 Utah Church! Could it be 
that we are not prepared to take the gospe/ because 
we are not prepared to take (and they are not pre¬ 
pared to receive) all of the things we have wrapped 
up with it as extra baggage?” (as quoted in Dia¬ 
logue 21 [Fall 1988]:97). The goal was to ennoble 
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Elder Spencer W. Kimball puts his arms around Presi¬ 
dent Harold B. Lee during a break at the Munich Area 
Conference, August 1973, four months before Lee died 
and Kimball became President. Courtesy Edward L. 
Kimball. 


people of diverse cultures and perspectives to 
more fully find true brotherhood and sisterhood 
within the common spiritual bounds of the 
Church. 

In 1974 President Spencer W. kimball chal¬ 
lenged members to “lengthen our stride” in carry¬ 
ing the gospel to all the earth, and urged them to 
pray that barriers might be removed. He ap¬ 
pointed David M. Kennedy, former U.S. secretary 
of the treasury and ambassador-at-large, as the 
Church’s international representative to work with 
governments in resolving problems that had hin¬ 
dered the Church’s activities. In 1977 the Church 
was legally recognized in Poland, and in 1985 a 
temple was dedicated in the German Democratic 
Republic. The dramatic political revolutions of 
1989-1990 opened other eastern bloc countries 
and led to the beginnings of LDS missionary work 
in the Soviet Union. 


One of the far-reaching changes in the twenti¬ 
eth century was the revelation received by Presi¬ 
dent Spencer W. Kimball in June 1978 extending 
priesthood blessings to all worthy male members. 
The result of long and earnest prayer, the revela¬ 
tion meant that “the long-promised day has come 
when every faithful, worthy man in the Church 
may receive the holy priesthood . . . without re¬ 
gard for race or color” (see doctrine and 
COVENANTS: DECLARATION —2). Without delay, 
worthy blacks were sealed in temples and many 
received assignments as missionaries and leaders. 
In Ghana and Nigeria, where blacks had been 
pleading for the establishment of the Church for 
years, the Church grew rapidly, but it also ex¬ 
panded in other areas with large black populations. 
The first black General Authority, Elder Ilelvecio 
Martins of Brazil, was sustained at the general con¬ 
ference of the Church in April 1990. 

Administrative Changes. Numerous adminis¬ 
trative changes also reflected the demands of 
Church growth. In 1967 stakes were organized into 
REGIONS. Beginning in 1975, several regions were 
organized into AREAS, and by 1984 area presiden¬ 
cies, each consisting of three General Authorities, 
were assigned responsibility for stakes throughout 
the world. 

In 1975 President Kimball announced the or¬ 
ganization of the First Quorum of the seventy, 
members of which were General Authorities of the 
Church and included the former assistants to 
the twelve. In 1989 the Second Quorum of the 
Seventy was organized; these General Authorities 
serve for terms of three or five years. In 1978 the 
practice was begun of placing members of the Sev¬ 
enty on emeritus status for reasons of health or 
age, and the following year the patriarch to the 
CHURCH also became an emeritus. 

General Authorities also took steps to more 
effectively coordinate Church programs and, be¬ 
ginning in 1961, placed greater emphasis on 
“priesthood correlation” (see priesthood; 
correlation of the church). Under the chair¬ 
manship of Elder Harold B. Lee, committees at 
Church headquarters planned, prepared, and re¬ 
viewed curricula and activities for all organizations 
or age groups. They defined more carefully the 
unique roles of each organization and eliminated 
unnecessary duplication. Leaders focused on the 
home as the most effective place for teaching and 
applying gospel principles. Family home 
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The Salt Lake Temple, the twenty-eight-story Church Office Building, and former Hotel Utah 
Building (being renovated into Church offices, a chapel, and other facilities), c. 1989. 


evening received renewed emphasis, and begin¬ 
ning in 1965 attractive manuals providing lesson 
helps were issued. 

In the early 1970s there was also a consolida¬ 
tion of administrative responsibilities at Church 
headquarters. Agencies were grouped into several 
large departments, each under the jurisdiction of 
one or more General Authorities, with full-time 
professionals generally managing day-to-day oper¬ 
ations. For example, the welfare, social services, 
and health programs were consolidated into a 
welfare services Department. A tangible sym¬ 
bol of this consolidation was the new twenty-eight- 
story Church office building in Salt Lake City, 
bringing most Church administrative units to¬ 
gether. In 1970, functions of Aaronic Priesthood 
and the Young Men’s Mutual Improvement Associ¬ 
ation were combined (see young men). In 1971 
the publishing program was consolidated (see 
magazines). Magazines in other languages than 
English were unified in 1967, with standardized 
content except for local matters (see inter¬ 
national magazines). 


Other changes came as rapid international 
growth increased the travel and administrative 
load of Church leaders. In the 1970s stake 
PRESIDENTS were authorized to “set apart” full¬ 
time missionaries (see setting apart), ordain 
bishops and patriarchs, and dedicate chapels. 
General Authorities met in conference with indi¬ 
vidual stakes less frequently but, beginning in 
1971, the Church began holding “area confer¬ 
ences,” where a delegation of General Authorities 
met with the Saints gathered from geographic re¬ 
gions. In 1979 the number of stake conferences 
each year was reduced from four to two, and in the 
1980s regional or multiregional conferences re¬ 
placed area conferences (see conferences). 

Church Education. Between 1950 and 1990 
total enrollment in the Church’s educational pro¬ 
grams increased from 38,400 to 442,500 (see 
CHURCH EDUCATIONAL system). Full-time enroll¬ 
ment at brigham young university soared from 
5,400 in 1950 to nearly 25,000 by 1975, leading to 
an enrollment ceiling. Rather than devoting ever 
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larger amounts to higher education, funds increas¬ 
ingly went to meet more basic needs associated 
with worldwide growth. The major expansion in 
enrollment came in the area of religious education. 
Since the early twentieth century, students in pre¬ 
dominantly LDS communities had attended “re¬ 
leased time” seminary classes adjacent to their 
secondary schools. Beginning in California in the 
1950s, “early morning” seminaries convened in 
church buildings near public secondary schools. 
After 1968, in areas where members were even 
more scattered, young people received “home 
study” seminary materials. The Church also in¬ 
creased the number of institutes of religion 
placed adjacent to college and university cam¬ 
puses. By 1990 seminary or institute programs 
were conducted in seventy-four nations or territo¬ 
ries. 

The Church also gave special attention to the 
religious life of college students. In 1956 the first 
student stake, with twelve wards, was organized 
on the Brigham Young University campus. This 
provided Church services that ministered directly 
to student needs and offered expanded opportuni¬ 
ties for leadership. The plan spread to other areas 
where there were enough students to justify it. 
Subjective evidence suggested greater spiritual 
growth; and in such statistically measurable mat¬ 
ters as temple marriage and attendance at meet¬ 
ings, student wards led the Church. 

In some areas of the Pacific and Latin Amer¬ 
ica, areas of particularly rapid Church growth 
where public education was not widely available, 
the Church returned to its earlier practice of estab¬ 
lishing schools for religious instruction and to teach 
educational basics. It established forty elementary 
and secondary schools in Mexico, and established a 
junior college on the outskirts of Mexico City. As 
better public educational facilities developed, the 
Church closed many schools. 

Building Program. New congregations re¬ 
quired new buildings. Even with two or three 
wards sharing most buildings, the Church found it 
necessary to complete more than one new 
meetinghouse every day. Potential costs were 
enormous, and in many areas the local Saints could 
not afford to raise their share. 

One solution emerged when the Church en¬ 
countered a labor shortage while erecting school 
buildings in the South Pacific. Beginning in 1950, 
it called young men as “building missionaries” to 


donate their labor for two years. As they com¬ 
pleted buildings at a much lower cost, experienced 
builders taught them construction skills; labor mis¬ 
sionaries also learned marketable skills from expe¬ 
rienced builders. In the 1950s and 1960s building 
missionaries erected schools and chapels in the 
South Pacific, Latin America, Europe, and else¬ 
where. Later, in an effort to minimize construction 
and maintenance costs, the building department 
developed a series of standardized plans that could 
be adapted to different locations and expanded as 
needed. 

Though general Church funds assisted with 
meetinghouses, local congregations were expected 
to contribute not only labor but also a significant 
portion of the money needed—in addition to pay¬ 
ing regular tithes and offerings. With a view to¬ 
ward easing the financial burden on local congrega¬ 
tions, the share borne by local Saints gradually 
diminished until, by 1989, local contribution was 
no longer required. 

By the 1980s, new meetinghouses were gen¬ 
erally smaller and sometimes more austere than 
earlier ones, but this approach allowed the Church 
to erect hundreds of chapels annually, and espe¬ 
cially to provide badly needed meeting places in 
developing areas. It was also a move towards 
equality. Money that might have gone to build 
more expensive buildings in affluent areas instead 
provided comfortable places for worship through¬ 
out the Church. 

Technology and the Modern Church. The 
Church actively seeks to harness the astonishing 
developments in modern technology to enhance its 
administrative capabilities and to aid in delivering 
its spiritual message. Since the Church installed its 
first computer in the Financial Department in 
1962, it has made use of this technology in myriad 
ways, including in architectural design, a comput¬ 
erized membership record system, automated ac¬ 
counting, processing missionary papers, record 
keeping at both the general and local level, and in 
providing resources for historical and genealogical 
research. 

Perhaps no Church activity has felt the impact 
of modern technology more than genealogical 
work. As Church membership grew, so did the 
need for more effective means of gathering and 
processing names for temple work. The Genealogi¬ 
cal Department (now the Family History Depart¬ 
ment) microfilmed vital records from around the 
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world, making them available in its library in Salt 
Lake City (see family history library) and in 
hundreds of family history centers throughout 
the world. In the 1960s, the Genealogical Depart¬ 
ment also began using the computer to organize 
names obtained from these records. Since 1978, 
designated Church members have been devoting 
four or more hours of weekly service “extracting” 
information from microfilms for the sake of temple 
work. The Family History Department also pro¬ 
duced personal ancestral file, a widely used 
computerized genealogical program, and began 
making key genealogical data available on laser 
disks. 

Technology touched the temple in other ways. 
Motion picture and video technology allowed tem¬ 
ple instructions to be presented more efficiently 
and more effectively. Because this could be done 
in one room instead of the former series of four 
rooms, temples could be built smaller and thus 
were less expensive to construct, making it possi¬ 
ble for more members throughout the world to 
have a temple nearby. The new technology also 
made it possible to present the ordinances in 
several languages simultaneously, if necessary. 

The effect of television on Church communi¬ 
cations and the Church public image was also dra¬ 
matic. General conferences of the Church were 
first broadcast on KSL Television in Salt Lake City 
in 1949, and by the mid-1960s one or more session 
of each conference were being televised coast-to- 
coast in the United States. In the 1980s the Church 
developed a satellite communication system 
connected to stake centers throughout the world so 
that Latter-day Saints could view both conference 
and other Church-initiated programs. 

Missionary Work. By 1990 over two-thirds of 
the Church’s annual growth came from convert 
baptisms. Approximately 30,000 of more than 
40,000 full-time missionaries were young men ages 
nineteen to twenty-one; single women twenty-one 
years of age or older and couples who had reached 
retirement age made up most of the remainder. 

Considerable attention was given to improv¬ 
ing proselytizing techniques and abilities. After 
much experimentation, a systematic plan based on 
a series of regularized lesson discussions was offi¬ 
cially adopted in the 1950s. After considerable re¬ 
finement and modification, by 1990 the plan fo¬ 
cused less on memorization on the part of the 
missionaries and more on their ability to rely on 


the Spirit in the presentation of outlined subject 
matter. 

Missionaries were also given more effective 
training, especially in languages. In 1963 a Lan¬ 
guage Training Mission, later known as 
missionary training center, was established 
near Brigham Young University, and five years 
later a similar program opened near the Church 
College of Hawaii (see brigham young 
UNIVERSITY: HAWAII campus). By 1990 missionar¬ 
ies were receiving intensive language and mission¬ 
ary training in fourteen missionary training centers 
around the world, though about 75 percent were 
attending the Provo center. 

Innovations in the missionary program in¬ 
cluded encouraging more nonproselytizing activi¬ 
ties and Christian service. In 1971, for instance, 
“health missionaries” began teaching the basics of 
nutrition, sanitation, and disease prevention, espe¬ 
cially in developing countries. By 1990 all mission¬ 
aries were urged to spend two to four hours a week 
in community service, in addition to proselytizing. 
Also, older missionary couples were often assigned 
to nonproselytizing Church service, including 
health and welfare work, leadership training, staff¬ 
ing visitors centers and doing other public rela¬ 
tions activities, assisting patrons in the Church’s 
various family history centers, temple service mis¬ 
sions, and teaching missions. 

Public Issues and Social Concerns. Though 
the Church attempted to distance itself from direct 
political involvement, Church leaders neverthe¬ 
less from time to time declared official positions on 
moral issues. The First Presidency publicly la¬ 
mented the growing flood of pornocraphy, the 
widespread practice of birth control, and 
ABORTION, and the general decline in moral stan¬ 
dards, including the rising number of divorces 
and the increased prominence of HOMO¬ 
SEXUALITY. In 1968 the Church became directly 
involved in Utah’s political process by openly op¬ 
posing liquor-by-the-drink. It has also made public 
pronouncements in favor of Sunday closing laws 
and state right-to-work laws and against state lot¬ 
teries (see gambling). 

Amid the intense civil rights conflict that char¬ 
acterized the United States in the 1960s the First 
Presidency openly called for “full civil equality for 
all of God’s children,” and specifically urged 
Latter-day Saints to work for civil rights for blacks. 
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In the 1970s, as the controversy in America over 
women s rights escalated, the First Presidency 
took a public stance in favor of full equality before 
the law for women but, at the same time, publicly 
opposed the Equal Rights Amendment as anti¬ 
family. The First Presidency was also deeply con¬ 
cerned with the morality of the nuclear arms race 
and officially denounced it in 1980 and again in 
1981 (see war and peace). 

In contrast to the early twentieth century 
when most Latter-day Saints lived in predomi¬ 
nately rural settings, since mid-century, most have 
lived in urban centers. The hectic lifestyle in large 
cities created added emotional strains, and an 
array of attractions and temptations tended to pull 
family members in different directions. Respond¬ 
ing to these and other needs, the Church insti¬ 
tuted a series of social programs. Since 1919 the 
Relief Society had operated an adoption agency 
and provided foster homes for disadvantaged chil¬ 
dren. This was expanded. The Indian student 
placement services, begun in the 1950s under 
the chairmanship of Elder Spencer W. Kimball, 
extended to thousands of NATIVE AMERICAN chil¬ 
dren the advantages of attending good schools 
while living in wholesome LDS family environ¬ 
ments. A ‘"youth guidance” program provided 
counseling to families in need. These three pro¬ 
grams, required by law to employ licensed profes¬ 
sional social workers, were combined in 1969 to 
form the Church’s social services Department. 
This department also sponsored youth day camps, 
programs for members in prison, and counseling 
for alcohol or drug abusers. 

Church leaders also began to show more con¬ 
cern for the special needs of unmarried men and 
women. Whether divorced, widowed, or simply 
never married, their social and spiritual needs 
were often not being met through traditional 
Church activity oriented toward couples and fami¬ 
lies. In the 1970s special programs for young single 
adults as well as older singles were created under 
the auspices of the priesthood and Relief Society. 
Through self-directed councils at the ward, stake, 
and regional level, they participated in dances and 
other cultural activities and found broader oppor¬ 
tunities to become acquainted with other members 
their own age who shared common interests. In 
addition, wards for young singles were organized, 
first in the Emigration Stake in Salt Lake City, and 
then in other areas. 


Return to Basics. One of President Ezra Taft 
Benson’s clarion calls to the Saints in the 1980s was 
to return to traditional values. In particular, he 
urged regidar study of the Book of Mormon as a 
means to strengthen faith in Christ and to receive 
guidance in meeting contemporary challenges. His 
call, however, was only one manifestation of the 
efforts of modern Church leaders to respond to the 
ever-deepening challenges of the world and to lead 
the Saints in a return to basics. 

In 1972 the adult Gospel Doctrine class in 
Sunday School began a systematic study of the 
STANDARD WORKS. The scriptures were the only 
texts, and they were to he studied in an eight-year 
(later four-year) rotation. Soon all Church curricula 
were tied to the scriptures. To support the curricu¬ 
lum and encourage individual scripture study, 
Church leaders supervised the publication of new 
editions of the standard works, each cross-refer¬ 
enced to the others. The Church publication of the 
King James Version of the Bible, in 1979, con¬ 
tained an important 800-page appendix that in¬ 
cluded a BIBLE DICTIONARY, a TOPICAL GUIDE to 
all the scriptures, maps, and extracts from the 
JOSEPH SMITH TRANSLATION OF THE BIBLE. In 
1981 new editions of the other standard works ap¬ 
peared, including additional study helps. 

The “return to basics” theme was echoed also 
in many other changes in Church policies and pro¬ 
grams. In 1980 the Church meeting schedule was 
consolidated into a single three-hour block on Sun¬ 
days, replacing the traditional schedule of priest¬ 
hood meeting and SUNDAY SCHOOL in the morn¬ 
ing, SACRAMENT meeting in the late afternoon or 
evening, and auxiliary meetings during the week 
(see meetings, major church). The move simpli¬ 
fied transportation challenges for many members, 
but Church leaders emphasized that the central 
objective was to allow more time for families to 
study the scriptures or engage in other appropriate 
Sabbath activities together. 

Beginning in 1990 in the United States and 
Canada and extended to other parts of the world in 
1991, ward and stake budget donations were no 
longer required from members; all operating ex¬ 
penses of local units would be paid from tithes and 
offerings. The uniform system promoted greater 
equality, cutting many local operating budgets 
while increasing others (see finances of the 
church; FINANCIAL CONTRIBUTIONS). In explain¬ 
ing the new policy, Elder Boyd K. Packer of the 
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Council of the Twelve called it an inspired “course 
correction,” part of an overall effort to get back to 
basics (Ensign 10 [May 1990]:89-91). The meta¬ 
phor could well be applied to much of what had 
happened since 1945. 

Church members bave generally accepted 
changes well, and have seen in them an opportu¬ 
nity for further spiritual growth. As a result, in 
1990 the Church was moving more rapidly than 
ever before toward being able to accommodate 
diverse nationalities, language groups, and cul¬ 
tures. Church leaders continued to emphasize the 
traditional doctrines, but general conference ad¬ 
dresses increasingly tended also to define Saint¬ 
hood in terms of what Elder M. Russell Ballard 
characterized in April 1990, as the “small and sim¬ 
ple things”: love, service, home, family, and wor¬ 
ship of the Savior (Ensign 10 [May 1990]:6-8). 
These are among the universals that constitute the 
essence of what it means to be a Latter-day Saint. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Mucli has been written about this period in professional jour¬ 
nals. A few broad treatments are mentioned in the introduc¬ 
tion to this history section. See also Spencer J. Palmer, The 
Expanding Church (Salt Lake City, 1978). For additional in¬ 
formation, consult the bibliographies accompanying the biog¬ 
raphies of Church Presidents who served during this period: 
George Albert Smith, David O. McKay, Joseph Fielding 
Smith, Harold B. Lee, Spencer W. Kimball, and Ezra Taft 
Benson. 

JAMES B. ALLEN 
RICHARD O. COWAN 


HISTORY OF THE CHURCH 
(HISTORY OF JOSEPH SMITH) 

The seven-volume history of The Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints titled History of the 
Church covers less than two decades and might 
better be titled “The History of Joseph Smith. ” It 
is the official history of the Church’s founding gen¬ 
eration, still in print and still widely used. The 
motivation for compiling this early history was 
fourfold: (1) to obey a commandment of the Lord 
(D&C 21:1); (2) to preserve a record of the Church 
for later generations (see record keeping); (3) to 
combat and correct anti-mormon publications; 
and (4) to provide a written record as a protection 
against false accusations and lawsuits (see smith, 
JOSEPH: TRIALS OF JOSEPH SMITH). 


Although the responsibility for keeping a his¬ 
tory of the Church was delegated to the Church 
recorder and historian, Joseph Smith was the 
prime motivator. He selected able men, gave them 
regular encouragement and instruction, and pro¬ 
vided space for them in his home or store. Because 
of his lack of formal education, Joseph Smith de¬ 
pended on others to do most of the actual writing 
of both the sources and the completed history. 
More than two dozen scribes and writers are 
known to have assisted him. 

After several early attempts, Joseph Smith 
and his clerk, James Mulholland, began this his¬ 
tory at Commerce, Illinois, on June 10, 1839 (HC 
3:375—77). Originally titled “The History of Joseph 
Smith,” it began with a first-person account of Jo¬ 
seph Smith’s early visions (see visions of Joseph 
smith), which had been written in the spring of 
1838 (HC 3:25-26). Although little of the subse¬ 
quent history was dictated or written by the 
Prophet himself, writers used his diaries where 
available and retained the first-person narrative 
style throughout. 

A series of scribes, clerks, and Church histori¬ 
ans labored sporadically on the history for nearly 
twenty years, through difficult periods of persecu¬ 
tion, pioneer travel, and western colonization. 
Written as annals rather than narrative history, the 
manuscript version fills six large journals called the 
“Manuscript History of the Church. ” Willard Rich¬ 
ards, appointed as Joseph Smith’s “private Sect. & 
Historian” on December 21, 1842, compiled most 
of the history—over half after the death of Joseph 
Smith on June 27, 1844. With the assistance of his 
adopted son and clerk, Thomas Bullock, Richards 
completed the narrative to March 1, 1843, before 
his own death in 1854. It was left to George A. 
Smith, his successor as Church Historian, to com¬ 
pile the history of the martyrdom of Joseph and 
iiyrum smith, expand notes of the Prophet’s ser¬ 
mons, and continue the narrative into August 
1844, when Brigham young was sustained to lead 
the Church. 

The Church published this history serially in 
its periodicals, first in the TIMES AND SEASONS at 
Nauvoo and then in Salt Lake City’s DESERET 
news from 1852 to 1857. The seven-volume ver¬ 
sion published by the Church today is a product of 
the editing of B. H. Roberts of the Seventy, who 
worked intermittently on the project from 1902 to 
1932. Because it quotes extensively from letters, 
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minutes, and diaries of the day, the History of the 
Church has often been referred to as the Docu¬ 
mentary History of the Church, or DHC. 

Emphasizing the role of God in human affairs, 
this history falls within the Judeo-Christian tradi¬ 
tion of “providential history.” Because it was not 
written in a literary vacuum, it exhibits character¬ 
istics and flaws commonly found in the history and 
biography of its day: unacknowledged ghostwrit¬ 
ing, edited sources, and a lack of balance. The 
most frequent distortion is the changing of an asso¬ 
ciate’s third-person description of Joseph Smith’s 
words and actions to a first-person account attrib¬ 
uted to Joseph Smith, thereby conveying a false 
sense that he wrote it. Nonetheless, resting as it 
does on extensive documents from the period and 
compiled by persons who were eyewitnesses to the 
events, the factual content of the history has 
proven reliable. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Jessee, Dean G. “The Writing of Joseph Smith’s History." BYU 
Studies 11 (Summer 1971):439-73. 

-. The Personal Writings of Joseph Smith. Salt Lake City, 

1984. 

-. The Papers of Joseph Smith, Vol. 1. Salt Lake City, 

1989. 

HOWARD C. SEARLE 


HOLINESS 

In LDS thought, as in most religions, it is God who 
invests a person, place, or object with holiness: 
“For 1 am able to make you holy, and your sins are 
forgiven you” (D&C 60:7). Thus the TEMPLES of 
the Church are said to be holy because they are 
dedicated to Deity who has manifested himself 
within them. Latter-day Saints speak of the 
sabbath as holy because God has put his spirit 
into that day. The wooded area where Joseph 
SMITH received his FIRST vision is spoken of as 
the SACRED GROVE because the Father and the Son 
appeared there. Marriage and other priesthood 
ordinances are considered holy because God is 
directly and personally a party to such covenants. 
The scriptures are holy because they contain the 
word of God. 

Although they infrequently use the term 
‘‘holy’’ (an exception is in a beloved hymn which 
beseeches God, “More holiness give me”). Latter- 


day Saints strive for a measure of holiness and 
PERFECTION in MORTALITY: “Man may be perfect 
in his sphere; . . . individual perfection is rela¬ 
tive. . . . The law of the Gospel is a perfect law and 
the sure effect of full obedience thereto is perfec¬ 
tion” (Talmage, p. 169). 

The process of becoming holy is based on 
three doctrines: justification, which satisfies the 
demands of justice for the sins of the individual 
through the atonement of jesus CHRIST; purifi¬ 
cation, made possible by that same atonement and 
symbolized in the sacrament of the bread and 
water, requiring the constant cleansing of oneself 
from earthly stains and imperfections; and sanctifi¬ 
cation, the process of being made holy. Having 



The eastern face of the Salt Lake Temple and of each 
LDS temple bears the inscription, “Holiness to the 
Lord.” The phrase also appeared on doorknobs and 
other articles of daily use in Nauvoo and pioneer Utah, 
reflecting the prophecy in Zech. 14:20-21 that “in that 
day shall there be upon the bells of the horses, HOLI¬ 
NESS UNTO THE LORD . . . Yea, every pot in Jerusa¬ 
lem and Judah shall be holiness unto the Lord of hosts.” 
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purified oneself of imperfections to the greatest 
degree possible, one is invested, over a lifetime, 
with holiness from God. ALMA 2 is an example of 
one recognized by God as holy (Alma 10:7-9). 

These principles are summarized in the next 
to the last verse of the Book of Mormon: “And 
again, if ye by the grace of God are perfect in 
Christ, and deny not his power, then are ye sancti¬ 
fied in Christ by the grace of God, through the 
shedding of the blood of Christ, which is in the 
covenant of the Father unto the remission of your 
sins, that ye become holy, without spot” (Moro. 
10:33). 
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ELOUISE M. BELL 


HOLY GHOST 

The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints 
teaches that the Holy Ghost is a spirit man, a spirit 
son of god the father. It is fundamental Church 
doctrine that God is the Father of the spirits of all 
men and women, that Jesus is literally God’s Son 
both in the spirit and in the flesh, and that the 
Holy Ghost is a personage of spirit separate and 
distinct from both the Father and the Son. The 
Holy Ghost is the third member of the Eternal 
GODHEAD, and is identified also as the HOLY 
SPIRIT, Spirit of God, Spirit of the Lord, and the 
comforter. All three members of the Godhead 
were manifested at Jesus’ baptism (Mark 1:9-12; 
see also dove, sign of). Regarding them the 
Prophet Joseph smith taught: “The Father has a 
body of flesh and bones as tangible as man’s; the 
Son also; but the Holy Ghost has not a body of flesh 
and bones, but is a personage of Spirit. Were it not 
so, the Holy Ghost could not dwell in us” (D&C 
130:22). In a figurative sense, the Holy Ghost 
dwells in the hearts of the righteous Saints of all 
DISPENSATIONS (D&C 20:18-21). 

Joseph Smith also stated that an “everlasting 
covenant was made between three personages be¬ 
fore the organization of this earth, and relates to 
their dispensation of things to men on the earth; 
these personages . . . are called God the first, the 


Creator; God the second, the Redeemer; and God 
the third, the witness or Testator” ( TPJS , p. 190). 

Latter-day Saints understand that by obedi¬ 
ence to the laws and ordinances of the gospel 
Adam received the Holy Ghost and thus learned 
that redemption from the Fall will come through 
Christ to all who accept him (Moses 5:6-9). Thus, 
the gospel was preached from the beginning, being 
declared by angels, by the voice of God, and by 
the GIFT of THE holy GHOST (Moses 5:58-59; 
cf. 2 Pet. 1:21). NepiiIi (c. 600 b.c.) testified that 
the Holy Ghost is “the gift of God unto all those 
who diligently seek him, as well in times of old as 
in the time that he should manifest himself unto 
the children of men. . . . For he that diligently 
seeketh shall find; and the mysteries of God 
shall be unfolded unto them, by the power of the 
Holy Ghost, as well in these times as in times of old, 
and as well in times of old as in times to come” 
(1 Ne. 10:17-19). 

Joseph Smith taught that the influence of the 
Holy Ghost, which is the convincing power of God 
of the truth of the gospel, can be received before 
baptism, but the gift, or constant companionship, 
of the Holy Ghost, which comes by the laying-on 
OF hands, is obtained only after baptism ( TPJS , 
p. 199). “You might as well baptize a bag of sand as 
a man, he said, “if not done in view of the remis¬ 
sion of sins and getting of the Holy Ghost. Baptism 
by water is but half a baptism, and is good for noth¬ 
ing without the other half—that is, the baptism of 
the Holy Ghost” ( TPJS , p. 314). Thus, a person is 
expected to receive the witness of the Holy Ghost 
to the truthfulness of the gospel of Jesus Christ, of 
scripture, and of the words of the living prophets 
before baptism; the full outpouring of the Spirit 
does not come, however, until the person has com¬ 
plied with the command to be baptized. Only after 
baptism can the gift be conferred by one in 
authority (Moro. 10:3-5; D&C 76:52). And even 
then the Holy Ghost cannot be received by some¬ 
one who is not worthy of it, since the Holy Ghost 
will not dwell in the heart of an unrighteous per¬ 
son. Thus, the actual companionship of the Holy 
Ghost may be received immediately after baptism 
or at a subsequent time, when the one receiving 
the promise becomes a fit companion for that holy 
being. Should the individual cease thereafter to be 
clean and obedient, the Holy Ghost will withdraw 
(1 Cor. 3:16-17). 

The Holy Ghost is a sanctifier. Because no 
unclean thing can dwell in a divine presence, the 
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purified oneself of imperfections to the greatest 
degree possible, one is invested, over a lifetime, 
with holiness from God. ALMA 2 is an example of 
one recognized by God as holy (Alma 10:7-9). 

These principles are summarized in the next 
to the last verse of the Book of Mormon: “And 
again, if ye by the grace of God are perfect in 
Christ, and deny not his power, then are ye sancti¬ 
fied in Christ by the grace of God, through the 
shedding of the blood of Christ, which is in the 
covenant of the Father unto the remission of your 
sins, that ye become holy, without spot” (Moro. 
10:33). 
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HOLY GHOST 

The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints 
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Creator; God the second, the Redeemer; and God 
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wliole system of salvation centers on the process of 
sanctification; people are saved to the extent that 
they are sanctified. Sanctification and holiness are 
inseparable. “To be sanctified is to become clean, 
pure, and spotless; to be free from the blood and 
sins of the world; to become a new creature of the 
Holy Ghost, one whose body has been renewed 
by the rebirth of the Spirit. Sanctification is a state 
of saintliness, a state attained only by conformity 
to the laws and ordinances of the gospel” (MD, 

p. 675). 

The Holy Ghost is a revelator. The Prophet 
Joseph Smith taught that “no man can receive the 
Holy Ghost without receiving revelations” (TPJS, 
p. 328). To enjoy the companionship of the Holy 
Ghost is to enjoy the spirit of revelation (D&C 
8:2-3). Without revelation there can be no compe¬ 
tent witness of Christ or his gospel (Rev. 19:10). 
The Holy Ghost is the source of all saving knowl¬ 
edge. Those who sincerely and prayerfully seek 
this knowledge are promised that everything expe¬ 
dient will be revealed to them (D&C 18:18). Nephi 
testified that Christ manifests himself “unto all 
those who believe in him, by the power of the 
Holy Ghost; yea, unto every nation, kindred, 
tongue, and people, working mighty miracles, 
signs, and wonders, among the children of men 
according to their faith” (2 Ne. 26:13; cf. 1 Cor. 
2:11-13; D&C 76:116). 

The Holy Ghost is a teacher. All who will be 
saved must be tutored by the Holy Ghost. The 
things of the Spirit can only be understood when 
taught and learned by the Spirit (D&C 50:11-24). 
The divine commission to teach the truths of salva¬ 
tion rests with the Holy Ghost. Jesus was filled 
with the power of the Holy Ghost (Luke 4:1). “He 
spake not as other men, neither could he be 
taught; for he needed not that any man should 
teach him” (JST Matt. 3:25). The Father gave 
Christ the Spirit without measure (John 3:34). 
Angels also speak by the power of the Holy Ghost 
(2 Ne. 32:3). Such is the standard for all who go 
forth in Christ’s name. “Ye are not sent forth to be 
taught,” the Savior said to the early Latter-day 
Saints, “but to teach the children of men the things 
which I have put into your hands by the power of 
my Spirit; and ye are to be taught from on high. 
Sanctify yourselves and ye shall be endowed with 
power, that ye may give even as I have spoken” 
(D&C 43:15-16). 

Describing the influence of the Holy Ghost as 
it fell upon him and Oliver cowdery, the Prophet 


Joseph Smith said, “We were filled with the Holy 
Ghost, and rejoiced in the God of our salvation. 
Our minds being now enlightened, we began to 
have the scriptures laid open to our understand¬ 
ings, and the true meaning and intention of their 
more mysterious passages revealed unto us in a 
manner which we never could attain to previously, 
nor ever before had thought of” (JS—II 1:73-74; 
cf. Alma 5:46). The Holy Ghost also brings to re¬ 
membrance that which has previously been 
learned (John 14:26), directs that for which one 
should pray (D&C 46:30), and makes known what 
is to be spoken in preaching and teaching (D&C 
84:85). 

The Holy Ghost is the Comforter. A distinc¬ 
tive characteristic of the truths of salvation is that 
they are attended by a spirit of comfort and peace. 
It is the office of the Holy Ghost to lift burdens, 
give courage, strengthen faith, grant consolation, 
extend hope, and reveal whatever is needed to 
those having claim on his sacred companionship 
(Moses 6:61). 

Jesus taught that no sin is greater than the sin 
against the Holy Ghost (Matt. 12:31-32). A latter- 
day revelation explains, “The blasphemy against 
the Holy Ghost, which shall not be forgiven in the 
world nor out of the world, is in that ye commit 
murder wherein ye shed innocent blood, and as¬ 
sent unto my death, after ye have received my new 
and everlasting covenant, saith the Lord God” 
(D&C 132:27). Joseph Smith observed further that 
such a one rejects the Son after the Father has re¬ 
vealed him, denies the truth, and defies the plan 
of salvation. “From that time he begins to be an 
enemy. . . . He gets the spirit of the devil—the 
same spirit that they had who crucified the Lord of 
Life—the same spirit that sins against the Holy 
Ghost. You cannot save such persons; you cannot 
bring them to repentance; they make open war, 
like the devil, and awful is the consequence” 
(TPJS, p. 357-58; cf. D&C 76:31-38, 43-48; see 
also unpardonable sin). 

The Holy Ghost is such an uplifting power and 
source of necessary gospel knowledge that to have 
his constant companionship and influence is the 
greatest gift a person can receive in mortality (cf. 
D&C 121:46). It is reported that on one occasion, 
when the Prophet Joseph Smith was asked, 
“Wherein [the LDS Church] differed from the 
other religions of the day,” he replied, that it was 
in “the gift of the Holy Ghost by the laying-on of 
hands, . . . [and] that all other considerations were 
contained in the gift of the Holy Ghost” (HC 4:42). 
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HOLY OF HOLIES 

In ancient times, through divine instruction to 
Moses, the Holy of Holies was made the center of 
the tabernacle (Ex. 25-27). It was a fifteen-foot 
cube formed by hanging veils made of goat hair, 
ram skins, and other dyed skins. Some were em¬ 
broidered with figures of cherubim in blue, pur¬ 
ple, and scarlet. The Holy of Holies was desig¬ 
nated as the repository for a chest called the ark 
of the covenant. This chest, constructed of gold- 
plated acacia wood, was the place of the stone tab¬ 
lets inscribed by the hand of God, and the resting 
place for the mercy seat. Fashioned in one piece of 
fine gold, this seat, with cherubim engraven above 
it, formed the visible throne for the presence of 
God. Once a year, on the day of atonement, the 
high priest entered the Holy of Holies and sprin¬ 
kled sacrificial blood over the mercy seat as expia¬ 
tion for Israel’s sins. Though the ark has disap¬ 
peared, this ritual was continued in the temples of 
Zerubbabel and Herod. 

A latter-day Holy of Holies has been dedi¬ 
cated in the great temple in Salt Lake City. It is a 
central chamber adjoining the celestial room. Be¬ 
yond its sliding doors are six steps to similar doors, 
symbolic of the veil that guarded the Holy of Hol¬ 
ies in ancient times. The sanctuary is of circular 
design with a domed ceiling. The appointments 
include inlaid wood, gold leaf, stained glass, and 
unique lighting. The presiding high priest, the 
President of the Church, controls access to this 
sanctuary. 
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HOLY SPIRIT 

The Holy Spirit is a term often used to refer to the 
HOLY GHOST. In such cases the Holy Spirit is a 
personage. Ghost is an Old English word meaning 
spirit. The scriptures use this term to designate the 
third member of the godhead (Alma 11:44) and to 
speak of the Spirit’s power to testify (Alma 7:16), to 
grant knowledge (Alma 5:46; D&C 76:116), to per¬ 
suade (Mosiah 3:19), to indicate remission of sins 
(D&C 55:1), and to sanctify (Alma 5:54). The term 
Holy Spirit is the core of the phrase holy spirit 
of promise denoting the Holy Ghost’s sanction of 
every ordinance performed in righteousness. The 
influence or spirit that emanates from Jesus Christ, 
which is also called the light of CHRIST, is holy, 
but is neither the Holy Spirit nor a personage. 

JERRY A. WILSON 


HOLY SPIRIT OF PROMISE 

The Holy Spirit of Promise is one of many descrip¬ 
tive name-titles of the holy ghost and refers to a 
specific function of the Holy Ghost. In John 14:16, 
the Savior, who had been a comforter to his disci¬ 
ples, assured them that after his departure into 
heaven they would receive another comforter: 
“And I will pray the Father, and he shall give you 
another Comforter, that he may abide with you for 
ever.” The next verse speaks of this Comforter as 
“the Spirit of truth,” who “dwelleth with you, and 
shall be in you” (verse 17). The Lord subsequently 
identified this promised Comforter as the Holy 
Ghost (verse 26). Doctrine and Covenants 88:3 re¬ 
iterates and clarifies: “Wherefore, I now send upon 
you another Comforter, even upon you my friends, 
that it may abide in your hearts, even the Holy 
Spirit of promise; which other Comforter is the 
same that I promised unto my disciples, as is re¬ 
corded in the testimony of John.” 

The Holy Spirit of Promise is the power by 
which ordinances and other righteous acts per¬ 
formed on this earth, such as baptism and eternal 
marriage, are ratified, validated, and sealed in 
heaven as well as on earth. Paul taught the Ephe¬ 
sians that after acting on their faith in Christ they 
“were sealed with that holy Spirit of promise,” 
which was the surety of their “inheritance until the 
redemption of the purchased possession” (Eph. 
1:12-14). The sealing of earthly covenants and 
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performances is conditional and depends upon the 
recipient’s personal commitment and worthiness. 
If a person who has received the Holy Spirit of 
Promise subsequently becomes unrighteous, the 
seal is broken until full repentance and forgiveness 
occur (DS 1:55; 2:94-99). 

The necessity of sealing by the Holy Ghost is 
emphasized in the following passage: “All cove¬ 
nants, contracts, bonds, obligations, oaths, vows, 
performances, connections, associations, or expec¬ 
tations, that are not made and entered into and 
sealed by the Holy Spirit of promise, . . . are of no 
efficacy, virtue, or force in and after the resurrec¬ 
tion from the dead; for all contracts that are not 
made unto this end have an end when men are 
dead” (D&C 132:7). Earthly representatives of the 
Lord, such as bishops and elders may be deceived 
by an unworthy person, but no one can deceive the 
Holy Spirit, who will not ratify an ordinance re¬ 
ceived unworthily. This safeguard is attached to all 
blessings and covenants associated with the gospel 
of Jesus Christ. 

The ultimate manifestation of the Holy Spirit 
of Promise is in connection with having one’s 
calling and election made sure—that is, re¬ 
ceiving “the more sure word of prophecy” testify¬ 
ing that an individual is sealed up to ETERNAL LIFE 
(D&C 131:5). The Holy Spirit of Promise validates 
this blessing or seals it upon the person. Referring 
to the Holy Spirit of Promise the Lord says, “This 
Comforter is the promise which 1 give unto you of 
eternal life, even the glory of the celestial king¬ 
dom” (D&C 88:4; cf. MD, pp. 361-62). 
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HOME 

["Home" refers to more than a dwelling for a family. 
Latter-day Saints consider the ideal home a sacred place 
where holiness can he lived and taught. It is where civili¬ 
zation is created, one family at a time, and where God’s 
plan of salvation is taught to the next generation, by 
both example and precept. Htmu; and family relation¬ 
ships can be eternal. Children are to be nurtured in an 
atmosphere of love. Homes are to be characterized by 
service, cooperation, and even sacrifwe by and for each 


other. The ideal home can become a haven from worldli¬ 
ness, materialism, and selfishness. While living in a rela¬ 
tionship of fidelity, parents are to make home commit¬ 
ments their first priority. 

Articles on the home environment are Abuse, 
Spouse and Child; Divorce; Family: Family Life; Fa¬ 
therhood; Marriage; Maternity and Child Health Care; 
Men, Roles of; Mother in Israel; Motherhood; Women, 
Roles of; and Youth. Articles related to children and 
adolescents in the home are Adoption of Children; Birth; 
Born in the Covenant; Children; Dating and Courtship; 
and Sex Education. Articles on parental responsibilities 
and home organization are Birth Control; Book of Re¬ 
membrance; Emergency Preparedness; Family History; 
Family Home Evening; Family Organizations; Family 
Prayer; Father’s Blessing; Procreation; Sexuality; Val¬ 
ues, Transmission of.] 


HOME INDUSTRIES 

From the earliest days of the Church, home indus¬ 
try, in one form or another, has been advocated 
among the Latter-day Saints. Included were the 
more common form of cottage industries and also 
both light and heavy manufacturing of most of the 
community’s consumable goods. Home industry 
and manufacturing were to promote thrift and self- 
sufficiency among the members, to serve as a 
buffer against possible corrosive influences (greed, 
materialism, inequality), to provide employment 
for the poor, and to protect the Saints from perse¬ 
cution or to prepare them for further upheavals 
and expulsions such as had driven the Saints from 
state to state. 

Home industries became Church policy in 
1831, with the establishment of the law of 
CONSECRATION, which continued in various forms 
through the nineteenth century (see UNITED 
orders). From 1831 to 1838, the Church sought to 
provide material necessities for all according to 
need. The Saints were to limit consumption volun¬ 
tarily and, when production exceeded demand, to 
give the surpluses to the Church. Members 
pledged time, labor, energy, ability, and material 
possessions for the good of the group. In pioneer 
Utah it was not unusual for men to be called on 
MISSIONS to devote full time to establish specific 
industries (see pioneer economy). 

As European converts immigrated to the 
UTAH territory during the 1850s, they were en¬ 
couraged to bring designs and tools for use in man¬ 
ufacturing. Home industries thrived through an 
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The opening of the first creamery in Richfield, Utah, typical of many Mormon home industries 
and local businesses. Photographer: George E. Anderson. Courtesy Nelson Wadsworth. 


abundance of skilled artisans among new immi¬ 
grant converts. To support a self-sufficient regional 
economy (autarky), and to discourage a depend¬ 
ence on imports, the Saints developed an exchange 
economy. Leaders and members gave full patron¬ 
age to home manufacturers, who were given pref¬ 
erential treatment and verbal support by leaders in 
Church conferences and in state legislative ses¬ 
sions. 

Thus, in the Utah Territory, the Church, the 
government, and individuals were involved in a 
collective entrepreneurship that was supportive of 
immigration and public works programs. The mu¬ 
tual exchange of goods and labor among residents 
of the region developed the economic foundations 
of a commonwealth. Goods available in excess of 
personal needs were exported to bring money into 
the territory. This approach also involved dedica¬ 
tion to building the KINGDOM OF GOD, so encour¬ 
agement of home manufacture included caution 
against exorbitant profits and speculation. 

The contributions of women were fundamen¬ 
tal to making these economic strategies a success. 
President Brigham young encouraged women to 
study mathematics, accounting, and medicine, 
among other things, so that they could provide 


clerking, bookkeeping, shop keeping, health care, 
and other professional services, thereby releasing 
the men to perform more strenuous physical labor 
(JD 13:61). 

Both the poor and the not-so-poor were en¬ 
couraged to live more frugally. Women learned not 
to waste anything of substance; and the desire, ide¬ 
ally, was for domestic and home manufacture to 
produce most necessary articles used for food, 
clothing, and shelter. Such industry was to sustain 
families religiously, politically, socially, and 
financially. 

In 1867, the Church assigned to the relief 
society the responsibility of teaching the poor to 
provide for themselves. Female home manufactur¬ 
ing societies supported cottage industries that 
employed women and children and encouraged 
families to resist the purchasing of goods not made 
at home. The Relief Society became a major insti¬ 
tutional sponsor of these self-sufficiency programs. 
For example, approximately 150 units of the Relief 
Society throughout the territory helped to raise 
silkworms and to reel and weave the filament pro¬ 
duced for the fledgling silk industry (see SILK 
culture). The need for production of materials 
not available locally engendered the establishment 
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of substitute industries. Women experimented 
with the processing of such native plants as sting¬ 
ing nettle, milkweed, and red top grass for use as 
textiles. 

Brigham Young and other leaders encouraged 
every branch of manufacture that could be adapted 
to the climate and the territory. A seemingly end¬ 
less variety of products included downy beds, mo¬ 
lasses, milk products, fruits, vegetables and grains, 
woolen and silk goods, woven rye and native grass 
products, all kinds of clothing articles, brooms, 
ink, leather, felt, alum, coppers, dyes, soap, 
matches, iron, school books, jewelry, perfume, 
paper, rope, harnesses, wagons, machinery, sack¬ 
ing, carpets, tools, sugar, flax, bonnets, and 
lumber. 

In 1867-1869, home industries continued to 
be a major focus of both the Relief Society and the 
Young Women’s retrenchment association. 
These organizations helped to make homemade 
articles fashionable and to discourage the purchase 
of imported goods. The coming of the railroad in 
1869 and the resultant influx of outside businesses 
required a redoubling of these efforts to preserve 
the independence of the local economy. 

Village cooperatives were established to pro¬ 
vide the exchange and distribution of the products 
of home industry. Zion’s Cooperative Mercantile 
Institution (ZCMI) was a major institution for car¬ 
rying out such strategies, and the department store 
followed a policy of preference for the home indus¬ 
tries of Mormon manufacturers. In addition, 
stake Boards of Trade were organized to help the 
cause of home manufacture. As late as 1878, ZCMI 
had a published policy of providing what was 
needed for home consumption but exporting the 
best for profit. 

The success of Mormon home industry de¬ 
pended upon geography, economics, and ideology. 
The expansion of the United States through migra¬ 
tion, facilitated by the transcontinental railroad, 
brought about an effective end to autarky and to 
LDS protectionist philosophy. Ultimately, how¬ 
ever, the economic policies of Brigham Young and 
the Church had affected all of the mountain West 
and provided a pattern of economic survival copied 
and adapted by some other groups as they settled 
in the Great Basin. Later, the ideals of self-suffi¬ 
ciency, cooperation, and preparedness were reem¬ 
phasized during the Great Depression of the 1930s 
and resulted in the implementation of a Church 
welfare services program. 


Today, cottage industries still are a source of 
income, usually secondary and on a small scale, for 
some LDS households. A retail outlet known as 
mormon handicraft was established by the 
Church in 1937 to provide sale on consignment of 
high quality, hand-crafted products of household 
industries. In 1986 the deseret book company 
purchased Mormon Handicraft and presently op¬ 
erates the store, which is renowned for hand-sewn 
quilts, needlework, and other craft items. 

In harmony with the ideals that originally 
spawned the advocacy of home industry, Latter- 
day Saints today are counseled to grow vegetable 
gardens, make or preserve whatever commodities 
they can, and avoid debt and materialism. Work 
(industry) is expected to be the “ruling principle” 
in the lives of the Saints, and sharing of one’s re¬ 
sources in service to the poor is considered a hall¬ 
mark virtue of a true Saint. 

[See also Business: Church Participation in; 
Economic History; Self-Sufficiency; Steward¬ 
ship; Welfare.] 
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HOME TEACHING 

Each ward of The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
day Saints assigns priesthood holders as home 
teachers to visit the homes of members every 
month. They go in pairs; often a youth holding the 
aaronic priesthood accompanies an adult hold¬ 
ing the MELCHIZEDEK priesthood. Home teach¬ 
ers are called by their local priesthood quorum 
leaders and are typically assigned to visit between 
three and live families. They report on the needs 
and welfare of their assigned families in regularly 
scheduled interviews with their priesthood lead¬ 
ers. The home teaching program is a response to 
modern revelation commissioning those ordained 
to the priesthood to 

teach, expound, exhort, baptize, and watch over the 

church . .. and visit the house of each member, and 
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exhort them to pray vocally and in secret and attend 
to all family duties, ... to watch over the church 
always, and be with and strengthen them; and see 
that there is no iniquity in the church, neither hard¬ 
ness with each other, neither lying, backbiting, nor 
evil speaking [ID&C 20:42-54]. 

At one time called “acting teachers” (1909), 
the name was formally changed to “ward teachers” 
in 1912. However, for years before that time the 
effort was informally called “block teaching” be¬ 
cause of the geographic way in which families were 
assigned (Hartley, pp. 375-98). In April 1963, the 
ward teaching program was expanded and re¬ 
named “home teaching,” with emphasis “on the 
responsibilities of the entire priesthood to ‘watch 
over the Church’ as commanded in the early reve¬ 
lations—to be concerned with the whole family 
as a group and as individuals” (IE 66 [June 
1963] :504). 

In a Home Teachers Meeting during general 
conference in 1966, Marion G. Romney, then an 
apostle, instructed home teachers to live so that 
they could always enjoy the companionship of the 
Holy Ghost and act under his inspiration in their 
home teaching responsibilities and to encourage 
and inspire every family to make and keep the 
home a truly Latter-day Saint home. 

In 1987 Church President Ezra Taft benson 
identified three basic guidelines to be followed by 
home teachers: 

First, Church leaders are to encourage home 
teachers to know as well as possible the people 
they are called to teach. Home teachers need to be 
aware of individual attitudes, interests, and gen¬ 
eral welfare, working closely with the head of each 
family to meet the family’s temporal and spiritual 
needs. 

Second, the Church expects home teachers to 
deliver a short monthly message. When possible, 
messages are to come from the scriptures, particu¬ 
larly the Book of Mormon. Leaders are to instruct 
home teachers to prepare intellectually and spiri¬ 
tually, giving prayerful consideration to both the 
temporal and spiritual needs of each family as they 
prepare lessons. The companionship of the Holy 
Ghost is essential for successful home teaching, for 
“if ye receive not the Spirit ye shall not teach” 
(D&C 42:14). The Church instructs home teach¬ 
ers, therefore, to pray together before each visit, 
invoking the blessings of the Lord upon the family, 
and, where possible, to pray with family members 
at the conclusion of the visit. 


Third, home teachers are to magnify their 
callings (Jacob 1:19) by rendering devoted service. 
This includes visiting each family early in the 
month, by appointment, and making additional 
visits as needed. 

Organizationally, home teaching provides a 
system for effective Churchwide communication. 
Through stakes, wards, and home teachers, 
Church leaders have a direct line to every member 
and have the potential, if necessary, to communi¬ 
cate quickly with the total Church membership, 
via the local priesthood leaders. 

Effective home teaching makes significant 
contributions to members’ lives. Alert, insightful 
home teachers find various ways of rendering ser¬ 
vice, such as providing recognition for achieve¬ 
ments; informing families of Church activities; as¬ 
sisting during family emergencies, including 
illness or death; strengthening and encouraging 
less active members; and arranging transportation. 
They serve as resources and share the burden of 
support that would otherwise be carried by the 
bishop. 

As home teachers are called to work directly 
with families, they are often in a better position to 
help these family members than are other Church 
officers or teachers. As a result, home teaching is 
one of the most effective ways the Latter-day 
Saints manifest their commitment to “bear one 
another’s burdens, that they may be light; . . . 
mourn with those that mourn; yea, and comfort 
those that stand in need of comfort, and stand as 
witnesses of God” (Mosiah 18:8-9). 
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male and female created he them” (Gen. 1:27). 
“And the Gods said: Let us make an help meet for 
the man, for it is not good that the man should be 
alone, therefore we will form an help meet for him. 

. . . Therefore shall a man . . . cleave unto his wife, 
and they shall be one flesh” (Abr. 5:14-18). “Nei¬ 
ther is the man without the woman, neither the 
woman without the man, in the Lord” (1 Cor. 
11 : 11 ). 

When two people of the same sex join in using 
their bodies for erotic purposes, this conduct is 
considered homosexual and sinful by The Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, comparable to 
sexual relations between any unmarried persons. 
Masturbation is not condoned but is not consid¬ 
ered homosexual. 

People who persist in committing acts that 
violate divine law are subject to Church 
disciplinary councils to help them understand 
the damage they are doing to their eternal well¬ 
being. Particularly offensive is any conduct that 
harms others, especially those who because of 
their youth are vulnerable to seduction or coer¬ 
cion. The eternal laws that pertain to chastity 
before marriage and personal purity within mar¬ 
riage apply to all sexual behavior. However, "mar¬ 
riage is not doctrinal therapy for homosexual rela¬ 
tions” (Oaks, p. 10). The restored gospel of jesus 
Christ exalts the relationship of husband and wife, 
as particularly illustrated in the temple ordi¬ 
nances. From these doctrines, covenants, and 
ordinances, it is clear that any sexual relationship 
other than that between a legally wedded hetero¬ 
sexual husband and wife is sinful. The divine man¬ 
date of marriage between man and woman puts in 
perspective why homosexual acts are offensive to 
God. They repudiate the gift and the Giver of 
ETERNAL LIFE. 

Recognizing that failure to keep the covenants 
of the gospel of Jesus Christ deprives a person of 
God’s blessings, the Church offers counseling to 
help those who are troubled by homosexual 
thoughts or actions to learn to use their agency to 
live in accord with divine laws and thereby enjoy 
the rich blessings a benevolent Father offers to all 
his children, whatever their temptation or 
thoughts. “That has been the message of the Jew¬ 
ish and Christian prophets in all ages: repent. 
Abandon your sins; confess them; forsake them. 
And become acceptable to God” (Oaks, p. 7). 
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HOPE 

The concept of hope plays a vital role in Latter-day 
Saint thought. Firmly centered in Christ and his 
resurrection, it is the "hope of eternal life” (Titus 
1:2) repeatedly alluded to by Paul. It is the oppo¬ 
site of the despair found among those who are 
“without Christ, having no hope, and without God 
in the world” (Eph. 2:12). As the Book of Mormon 
prophet Moroni writes, “If ye have no hope, ye 
must needs be in despair” (Moro. 10:22). For 
those, however, who accept Christ’s atonement 
and resurrection, there comes a “brightness of 
hope” (2 Ne. 31:20) through which all who believe 
in God “might with surety hope for a better world” 
(Ether 12:4). 

The scriptures employ the term “hope” in a 
variety of ways. Some usages suggest desire, such 
as the statement in Article of Faith 13 that “we 
believe all things, we hope all things, we have en¬ 
dured many things, and hope to be able to endure 
all things.” Others denote firm expectation, such 
as Paul’s description of Abraham “who against 
hope believed in hope, that he might become the 
father of many nations” (Rom. 4:18). Still others 
make it an integral part of faith, such as the scrip¬ 
tural observations that “faith is the substance of 
things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen” 
(Heb. 11:1). 

Regardless of their form, the individual varia¬ 
tions of meaning all center on the confidence or 
trust in God that springs from knowledge that 
mankind is saved through the Atonement (“for we 
are saved by hope,” Rom. 8:15). Hence, hope is 
inseparably connected with faith. Book of Mormon 
passages add insight to New Testament teachings 
by expanding on this interactive relationship: 
“How is it that ye can attain unto faith, save ye 
shall have hope?” (Moro. 7:40); “hope cometh of 
faith” (Ether 12:4); “without faith there cannot be 
any hope” (Moro. 7:42). 

In combination with faith, hope leads to 
knowledge of the truth about Jesus Christ (“if ye 
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have faith, ye hope for things which are not seen, 
which are true” [Alina 32:21]). It is also an essential 
attitude for individual salvation (“man must hope, 
or he cannot receive an inheritance in the place 
which thou hast prepared” [Ether 12:32]). 

Paul’s praise of “faith, hope, and charity” (1 
Cor. 13:13) as basic Christian virtues expands un¬ 
derstanding of these concepts with its intimation 
that faith and hope are prerequisites to developing 
charity—a Christlike love of others. This type of 
love cannot grow out of despair or disbelief. Using 
the same triadic concept, the Book of Mormon de¬ 
scribes their relationship to repentance, baptism, 
and the Gift of the Holy Ghost, all required for 
salvation in the kingdom of God (2 Ne. 31:16-21). 
Hope is integral to the gospel formula: through 
steadfastness in Christ (faith), a perfect brightness 
of hope, and love of God (charity), the baptized can 
endure to the end and be saved. Having these at¬ 
tributes is also necessary for service in the Lord’s 
kingdom: “If you have not faith, hope, and charity, 
you can do nothing” (D&C 18:19; cf. D&C 4:5). 

Paul observed that the writings of ancient 
prophets were given “that we through patience 
and comfort of the scriptures might have hope” 
(Rom. 15:4; cf. Ps. 16:9; Prov. 10:28; 14:32; Jer. 
17:7; Joel 3:16). The Prophet Joseph Smith claimed 
that Latter-day Saints "have the greatest hope . . . 
for our dead of any people on the earth” if they 
have died in the faith ( TPJS , p. 359). He was refer¬ 
ring to their possession of another testament of 
Christ (the Book of Mormon) and to additional 
latter-day scriptures that contain newly revealed 
truth about the purpose of mortal existence, the 
state of life after death, the eternity of the marriage 
covenant, and the plan of salvation generally. This 
additional knowledge gives Latter-day Saints spe¬ 
cial reason for hope in this life and for life in the 
worlds to come. 

JAMES K. LYON 


HOPE OF ISRAEL 

The phrase “hope of Israel” appears three times in 
scripture: Jeremiah 14:8; 17:13; and Acts 28:20. 
These passages refer to Israel’s Lord and Savior as 
the “hope of Israel. ” Latter-day Saints believe that 
all blessings or promises associated with this hope 
are dependent upon acceptance of, and obedience 


to, Israel’s God, Jesus Christ (see jehovaii, jesus 
CHRIST). 

The phrase “hope of Israel” also calls to mind 
the expected fulfillment of divine promises made 
to Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and their posterity. The 
promises included an inheritance in the promised 
land, combined with prosperity and peace— 
conditioned on their obedience—and an endless 
posterity that will continue “in the world and out of 
the world” (D&C 132:29-33; cf. Gen. 15:5; see also 
ABRAHAMic covenant). Only through Jesus 
Christ and the latter-day restoration of his 
Church will the fulfillment come of these promises 
made to the fathers (cf. 3 Ne. 20:10—46; Isa. 11:10— 
12; Jer. 14:8, 13; 1 Tim. 1:1; Titus 2:11-13). 

In his defense before King Agrippa, Paul re¬ 
ferred to this hope (Acts 26:6-8). Apparently Paul, 
as well as other prophets, believed that the full 
redemption of Israel can be realized only after the 
Resurrection, when Jesus Christ comes to rule in 
his millennial kingdom (cf. Acts 24:15; 28:20; Ps. 
16:9-11; 37:1-11; Isa. 26:19; Ezek. 37:1-14). 

For Latter-day Saints, the phrase “hope of Is¬ 
rael” is well known through the words of a familiar 
hymn (Hymns, 259) which characterize the youth 
of zion as the “Hope of Israel.” They are to “rise in 
might” and wield “the sword of truth and right” 
above hosts marshaled in “ranks of sin.” If the 
youth willingly heed the call to battle against sin 
and error, remaining watchful and prayerful, they 
will see victory. 

[See also Covenant Israel; Israel.] 

JOHN M. MADSEN 


HORNE, MARY ISABELLA 

From 1870 to 1904 Mary Isabella Hales Horne 
(1818-1905) was president of the Senior Coopera¬ 
tive retrenchment association, an organiza¬ 
tion that spearheaded a number of women’s activi¬ 
ties, including a Churchwide retrenchment from 
“worldly,” or materialistic, pursuits in the 1870s, 
and a movement in support of plural marriage in 
the 1880s. During most of the three decades, she 
was also president of the Salt Lake Stake relief 
SOCIETY and treasurer of the Central (later Gen¬ 
eral) Board of Relief Society. 

Mary Isabella Hales was born on November 
20, 1818, in Rainham, Kent County, England. She 
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JOHN M. MADSEN 


HORNE, MARY ISABELLA 

From 1870 to 1904 Mary Isabella Hales Horne 
(1818-1905) was president of the Senior Coopera¬ 
tive retrenchment association, an organiza¬ 
tion that spearheaded a number of women’s activi¬ 
ties, including a Churchwide retrenchment from 
“worldly,” or materialistic, pursuits in the 1870s, 
and a movement in support of plural marriage in 
the 1880s. During most of the three decades, she 
was also president of the Salt Lake Stake relief 
SOCIETY and treasurer of the Central (later Gen¬ 
eral) Board of Relief Society. 

Mary Isabella Hales was born on November 
20, 1818, in Rainham, Kent County, England. She 
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Mary Isabella Horne (1818-1905) was an original mem¬ 
ber of the Relief Society in 1842. She was Relief Society 
president in the Salt Lake Stake for 30 years. At the 
same time, she was president of the Senior Cooperative 
Retrenchment Association from 1870 to 1904. 
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phetic calling. In 1838, they gathered with the 


Saints to Far West, Missouri, and subsequently 
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. . . Sister Horne can appropriately be called a stal- 
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wart, a champion for the rights of her own sex, and 
indeed for all mankind” [Woman’s Exponent 36 
(Apr. 1908) :58]. 
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HOSANNA SHOUT 

Among Latter-day Saints, the sacred ceremony of 
the Hosanna Shout is usually reserved for temple 
dedications. It is given in the spirit of thanksgiv¬ 
ing and petition, fulfilling the instruction to bless 
the name of the Lord with loud voices and “with a 
sound of rejoicing”, with “hosannas to him that sit- 
teth upon the throne forever” (D&C 19:37; 36:3; 
39:19; 124:101). 

When the ordinance of the washing of feet 
was introduced at Kirtland, shouts of hosanna were 
viewed as a sealing benediction on both private 
and quorum prayer and then on the dedicatory 
prayer. At prayer meetings in the kirtland 
temple, the Saints sometimes used related 
phrases such as “Blessed is the name of the Most 
High God” and “Glory to God in the highest” (HC 
2:386). 

The Hosanna Shout is whole-souled, given to 
the full limit of one’s strength. The congregation 
stands and in unison shouts the words “Hosanna, 
Hosanna, Hosanna to God and the Lamb. Amen, 
Amen, and Amen,” repeating them three times. 
This is usually accompanied by the rhythmic wav¬ 
ing of white handkerchiefs with uplifted hands. 
The epithet “Lamb” relates to the condescension 
and atonement of Jesus Christ. 

The Hosanna Shout memorializes the pre- 
earthly council in heaven, as “when ... all the 
sons of God shouted for joy” (Job 38:7). It also re¬ 
calls the hosannas and the waving of palm branches 
accorded the Messiah as he entered Jerusalem. 
And hosannas welcomed him as he appeared to the 
Nephites. President Lorenzo Snow taught that this 


shout will herald the Messiah when he comes in 
the glory of the Father (cf. 1 Thes. 4:16). 
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HOSPITALS 

Members of The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
day Saints have historically felt a responsibility to 
care for the physical well-being of fellow Church 
members and their neighbors. This early commit¬ 
ment was typified by the establishment of a board 
of health for the city of Nauvoo, Illinois, and a for¬ 
mal council of health in Salt Lake City in 1849. The 
Church has continued to sponsor health services 
through the operation of several hospitals and a 
welfare program. 

In 1874, because of the high infant and mater¬ 
nity mortality rate, relief society president 
Eliza R. snow, with the support of Church Presi¬ 
dent Brigham YOUNG, urged a number of women 
to obtain medical degrees at Eastern medical col¬ 
leges. In 1882, under her direction, the DESERET 
hospital was established in Salt Lake City and 
staffed and administered primarily by Latter-day 
Saint women doctors. While it was highly regarded 
by the community and supported in part by the 
Relief Society and the retrenchment society, it 
closed only eight years later because of inadequate 
funding. 

Though the Deseret Hospital was short-lived, 
interest in having a hospital sponsored by the 
Church continued. In January 1905, the Dr. W. H. 
Groves LDS Hospital opened, also in Salt Lake 
City, becoming one of several denominational hos¬ 
pitals in the area. It was largely funded through a 
bequest of W. H. Groves, an LDS dentist who had 
come to Utah from Nottingham, England. The 
hospital, a five-story complex with eighty beds, 
was equipped with up-to-date medical equipment 
and innovations, including an elevator and a nurse¬ 
calling system. In 1924 the Cottonwood Maternity 
Hospital, a major facility in childbirth care, was 
established and was maintained thereafter for sev¬ 
eral years by the Cottonwood Stake Relief Society 
in Salt Lake County. 
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The Dr. W. H. Groves LDS Hospital in Salt Lake City, 
as it appeared when established in 1905, was one of a 
number of hospitals owned and operated by the LDS 
Church between 1882 and 1974. 


LDS Hospital, the 571-bed successor to the 
Groves LDS Hospital, is regarded as one of the 
West’s premier tertiary care centers. The hospital 
supports continuous physician and nursing educa¬ 
tion and is a leader in medical research, including 
the treatment of heart disease, organ transplants, 
respiratory disorders, and obstetrical care, and in 
its pioneering use of computers in health care, 
both clinically and administratively. 

In 1911 May Anderson of the Primary Associa¬ 
tion recognized the need for a medical center to 
meet the unique needs of children. Her efforts, 
with support of general Primary president Louie 
B. Felt, led to the establishment of the children’s 
ward at the LDS Hospital in 1913. In 1922 the 
Primary proposed that a separate facility be estab¬ 
lished, emphasizing the need for children to be 
treated by pediatric professionals. Consequently, 
the Church purchased and remodeled an old home 
in downtown Salt Lake City for use as the LDS 
Children’s Convalescent Hospital, under the su¬ 
pervision of the Primary Association. 

During the next twenty-five years, nearly 
6,000 children were treated, and the hospital 
attracted pediatric specialists of national and inter¬ 
national reputation. By 1937 this facility became 
inadequate, but not until after World War II 
were sufficient funds gathered to build a new one. 


In 1922, to help support charity cases, Pri¬ 
mary board member Nelle Talmage suggested an 
annual “Penny Day” when Church members 
would contribute pennies equaling their age. Chil¬ 
dren would contribute pennies on their birthdays. 
The program continues presently as the Pennies 
by the Inch campaign (a penny donated for each 
inch of the donor’s height), which furthers the idea 
of children helping other children in need. 

A new Primary Children’s Hospital facility 
was completed in 1953, and its size was doubled in 
1966. The LDS Hospital shortly thereafter closed 
its pediatric unit, shifting its care for infants and 
children to the Primary Children’s Medical Cen¬ 
ter. In 1990 the Center moved to a larger facility at 
the University of Utah Medical Complex and has 
become one of the finest children’s hospitals in the 
United States. 

In 1963 the Church owned or administered 
fifteen hospitals in the intermountain area under 
the direction of the presiding bishopric. In 1970 
the Health Services Corporation of the Church was 
organized and a commissioner of health was ap¬ 
pointed to oversee the rapidly expanding health 
needs of the Church and to unite the fifteen hospi¬ 
tals into a coordinated health care system. This 
system demanded increasing amounts of adminis¬ 
trative time and financial commitment by the 
Church. 

In 1974 the First Presidency announced that 
the Church’s fifteen hospitals would be donated 
and turned over to a new nonprofit organization so 
that the Church could devote “the full effort of [its] 
Health Services ... to the health needs of the 
worldwide Church.” While noting that the hospi¬ 
tals were “a vigorous and financially viable enter¬ 
prise,” the First Presidency emphasized that “the 
operation of hospitals is not central to the mission 
of the Church.” The First Presidency further indi¬ 
cated that with the expansion of the Church in 
many nations it was “difficult to justify the provi¬ 
sion of curative services in a single, affluent, geo¬ 
graphical locality” (news release. Sept. 6, 1974). 

On April 1, 1975, the Presiding Bishopric 
signed the final divestiture agreement transferring 
ownership and management of LDS Hospital, Pri¬ 
mary Children’s Hospital, and thirteen other facili¬ 
ties to the new philanthropic organization. This 
nonprofit organization was named Intermountain 
Health Care. It is directed by a geographically and 
religiously diverse board of trustees. With the 
divestiture of the hospitals, the Church rapidly 
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expanded its medical missionary program—a 
program more compatible with its worldwide reli¬ 
gious mission. 
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HUMANITARIAN SERVICE 

The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints has 
a continuing commitment to relieve human suffer¬ 
ing, to help eliminate life-threatening conditions, 
and to promote self-reliance among all people. As¬ 
sistance is to be provided as Christian service, 
without regard to race, nationality, or religion. 
This obligation is an expression of scriptural coun¬ 
sel such as is found in the Book of Mormon: 

They did not send away any who were naked, 
or . . . hungry, or that were athirst, or that were 
sick, or that had not been nourished; and they did 
not set their hearts upon riches; therefore they were 
liberal to all, both old and young, both bond and 
free, both male and female, whether out of the 
church or in the church, having no respect to per¬ 
sons as to those who stood in need [Alma 1:30]. 

Church giving is possible because of donations 
by individual members, who honor the counsel of 
Joseph Smith regarding one’s temporal obligation 
to others: 

Respecting how much a man . . . shall give annually 
we have no special instructions to give; he is to feed 
the hungry, to clothe the naked, to provide for the 
widow, to dry up the tear of the orphan, to comfort 
the afflicted, whether in this church or in any other, 
or in no church at all, wherever he finds them [7Y?S 
3:732], 

The Church has always felt a responsibility to 
“take care of its own” (see welfare services), but 
traditionally it has also reached out to the general 
population in times of need, both in North Amer¬ 
ica and throughout the world. As early as 1851, just 
four years after reaching the Salt Lake Valley, Brig¬ 


ham YOUNG instituted a program of teaching Indi¬ 
ans to farm by appointing three men as “farmers to 
the Indians.” By 1857 more than 700 acres were 
under cultivation among the Indians (L. J. Arring¬ 
ton, Brigham Young: American Moses, New York, 
1985, pp. 217-18). 

The Church has responded to major world ca¬ 
lamities according to its ability to give. In 1918 the 
U.S. House of Representatives formally expressed 
its appreciation to the relief society women of 
the Church “for . . . contributions of wheat to the 
Government for the use of the starving women and 
children of the allies, and for the use of our soldiers 
and sailors in the army and navy of the United 
States” (IE 21:917). The Relief Society had pro¬ 
vided from its storage granaries more than 200,000 
bushels of “first-class milling wheat” to the United 
States for the cause of human liberty and to save 
the lives of thousands who might have suffered for 
the lack of bread. 

Even more extensive assistance to Europe 
during and after World War II was made possible 
in part because of a Church Welfare Services plan 
implemented in 1936. The plan taught members 
frugality and provident living and encouraged do¬ 
nations for the needy, which then would be avail¬ 
able for emergencies and calamities. 

President David O. MCKAY summarized the 
Church’s actions during World War II: “We have 
given to the national Red Cross in Washington 
very large sums, and expect to add to these from 
time to time. Insofar as contributions toward for¬ 
eign sufferers in war-ridden countries is con¬ 
cerned, we have sent considerable sums ... to 
those countries to help our needy Church mem¬ 
bership there and have made available for charita¬ 
ble purposes considerable local funds in those 
countries” (MFP 6:163-64). 

Post-World War II humanitarian aid included 
ninety-two railway carloads of welfare supplies 
(about two thousand tons) sent to Europe from the 
Church in Salt Lake City. Ezra Taft benson, then 
a member of the quorum of the twelve 
apostles, spent 1946 in Europe supervising the 
distribution of this aid, consisting mainly of food, 
clothing, utensils, and medical supplies. These 
goods were supplemented by a program in which 
Church members in North America sent tens of 
thousands of individual food and clothing parcels. 
While a primary objective of the Church’s efforts 
was to assist Church members in Europe, gener¬ 
ous amounts of food and clothing were given to 
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ham YOUNG instituted a program of teaching Indi¬ 
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local child-care and feeding programs (Babbel, 
pp. 168-69). 
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primarily in health, agriculture, and leadership 
development. 

A severe drought and civil war in northeast 
Africa resulted in famine during 1984 and 1985. 
The FIRST PRESIDENCY and the Quorum of the 
Twelve “determined that Sunday, January 25, 
1985, should be designated as the special fast day 
when our people will be invited to refrain from 
partaking two meals and contribute the equivalent 
value, or more, to the Church to assist those in 
need. All fast offering funds contributed on 
this day will be dedicated for the use of the victims 
of famine and other causes resulting in hunger and 
privation among people of Africa, and possibly in 
some other areas, . . . regardless of Church mem¬ 
bership” (The First Presidency Letter to General 
and Local Priesthood Authorities, Jan. 11, 1985). 
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Saints of $6.4 million (Welfare Services Depart¬ 
ment, unpublished document). 
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reputable organizations in providing temporal as¬ 
sistance to the famine-stricken populations of 
northeast Africa. Specific contributions of grain, 
tents, and trucks for transporting the needed goods 
were made to the International Committee of the 
Red Cross (ICRC) and Catholic Relief Services, 
valued at more than $3.5 million. Additional dona¬ 
tions were made to Catholic Relief Services, 
CARE, and Afrieare for projects relating to longer- 
term relief in the same geographic region (see 
economic aid). 

Additional monies were later contributed to 
the ICRC and Catholic Relief Services for airlifting 
needed food to isolated populations in Ethiopia 
and the Sudan, where civil strife made trucking 
the goods impossible. The entire $6.4 million con¬ 
tributed during the first fast, as well as the accu¬ 
mulated interest, had been spent for assistance to 
Africa by the end of 1986. A second fast, also un¬ 
dertaken in 1985 in concert with a resolution by 
the U.S. Congress (The First Presidency Letter to 
General and Local Priesthood Authorities, Jan. 11, 
1985), produced an additional $4 million to assist 
the needy. Special events such as these supple¬ 
ment regular, ongoing humanitarian efforts in the 
Church. Surpluses from the Welfare Services sys¬ 
tem are regularly contributed to charitable organi¬ 
zations in the form of food, clothing, and other in- 
kind household goods throughout the United 
States and internationally. 
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Most recently, more than twenty develop¬ 
ment projects have been sponsored by the Church 
in Africa (e.g., Kenya, Zimbabwe, Mozambique, 
Zaire, Chad, Mali, Nigeria, Ghana) as well as addi¬ 
tional projects in Central and South America, Asia, 
and the United States. 
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HUMILITY 

True humility is the recognition of one’s imperfec¬ 
tion that is acquired only as one joyfully, voluntar¬ 
ily, and quietly submits one’s whole life to God’s 
will (Micah 6:8; James 4:6; Mosiah 4:10; Morm. 
5:24; Ether 6:17). This includes obeying in love his 
every commandment, repenting of sins, honoring 
with endurance his every covenant, and striving 
for greater perfection with self-discipline. Hu¬ 
mility can result only from faithful submission to 
the teachings of Jesus Christ. Seeds of humility can 
be experienced in spontaneous moments of over¬ 
whelming gratitude, awe, and reverence when 
individuals recognize God’s hand in the beauty of a 
sunset, the power of a waterfall, the miracle of life, 
or the magnitude and glory of human creations. 
Thus humility is not only a state of being but a 
process of obeying and reconciling one’s life to 
God’s providence as it is made known through his 
scriptures, prophets, creations, and answers to 
prayer. 

Those seeking to be humble are counseled to 
pursue knowledge of God’s glory, to experience his 
goodness and love, to receive a remission of 
sins, and to “retain in remembrance, the greatness 


of God, and your own nothingness, and his good¬ 
ness and long-suffering towards you” (Mosiah 
4:11). 

The Church promotes understanding of hu¬ 
mility by encouraging members to study the scrip¬ 
tures and writings of Church leaders who pair this 
virtue with other virtues such as being meek, pa¬ 
tient, loving, and submissive (Mosiah 3:19); gentle, 
long-suffering, diligent in obeying God’s com¬ 
mandments, and full of hope and charity (Alma 
7:23, 24); faithful and prayerful (D&C 105:23); re¬ 
pentant (Moro. 8:10); wise (Alma 32:12); able to 
bear adversity and weaknesses (Ether 12:27); joyful 
and pure in heart (Hel. 3:35); knowledgeable 
(D&C 4:6); self-disciplined; and teachable and 
broken-hearted. A lifestyle void of humility exhib¬ 
its undesirable qualities: pride (Hel. 4:12); haugh¬ 
tiness (Isa. 2:11), wickedness (2 Ne. 28:14), guile 
(D&C 124:97), jealousy (D&C 67:10), evil (2 Chr. 
36:12), hate, envy, anger, arrogance, inordinate 
ambition, fault-finding, and self-righteousness. 

Latter-day Saints with a testimony pursue 
humility as a duty, believing it is God’s will to seek 
this virtue. “God will have a humble people. We 
can either choose to be humble or we can be com¬ 
pelled to be humble” (Benson, 1989, p. 6). As the 
foundation for spiritual progress, humility disposes 
people to hear God’s word, to be receptive to in¬ 
spiration, revelation, and spiritual wisdom. It be¬ 
fits members to accept callings in the Church. 
Humility must accompany repentance before 
baptism (D&C 20:37), approaching the divine 
with “a broken heart and contrite spirit” (2 Ne. 2:7; 
3 Ne. 12:19; D&C 20:37). To seek humility is to ask 
it of God, to recognize it as fruit of a spiritual life (2 
Chr. 33:12). Divine grace, strength, and forgive¬ 
ness are promised to the humhle (1 Pet. 5:5; 3 Ne. 
4:33; Ether 9:35; D&C 1:28; 104:23). Scripture 
warns the proud of impending afflictions, tempta¬ 
tions, and even destruction (Isa. 10:33; 2 Chr. 12:7; 
Mosiah 3:18; Morm. 5:24; D&C 5:28, 32). Adver¬ 
sity and weaknesses can humble individuals, 
bringing them closer to God. Trials often develop 
spirituality and humility. However, Church lead¬ 
ers emphasize that good conduct and humility 
without covenants and ordinances will neither 
redeem nor exalt (Packer, p. 82). 

Latter-day Saints are enjoined to imitate 
Jesus, who was meek and lowly, following not only 
his example and teachings but also those of his 
prophets as they walk in his footsteps. “Only Jesus 
Christ is uniquely qualified to provide that hope, 
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that confidence and that strength to . . . rise above 
our human failings. To do that, we must. . . live by 
his laws and teachings” (Benson, 1983, p. 6). To 
become humble like Jesus, to become his disci¬ 
ples, individuals must take up their crosses, trust 
in him, approach perfection through wise choices, 
and submissively endure to the end (D&C 122:7). 
Christ’s pattern of humility was unblemished. 
Though members aspire to this perfection, they 
are to keep perspective on their fallibility by bal¬ 
ancing unfulfilled aspirations to emulate Christ 
with positive recognition of his gifts to them, of 
their worth as God’s children, and of their progress 
toward humility over a lifetime. In the face of so¬ 
cial pressures for self-interested individuality, the 
Church stresses selflessness and humility as keys 
for returning to God. Persons who would attain the 
fulness of the immortalizing promises of the 
ATONEMENT must persist in achieving humility in 
spite of obstacles and societal ethics that distract 
from this goal (Mosiah 3:19). 

The desire for humility is nourished by an 
understanding acceptance of the greatness of the 
Savior’s sacrifice to provide salvation and 
resurrection for all. As people comprehend 
God’s love for them, hearts and minds will be 
humbled and drawn into closer unity with him and 
with all fellow beings. 
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HUMOR 

Although LDS doctrines, practices, and experi¬ 
ences have in some circles evoked a measure of 
scoffing and laughter over the years, only since the 
1970s has a body of published humor dealing with 
the Mormon experience appeared. Institutional¬ 
ized LDS humor divides roughly into an early pe¬ 
riod when the Church was the object of outsiders’ 
jokes and a modern period when members have 
become able to laugh at themselves. 


As with many minority groups, the first 
humor that dealt with the Church was created by 
antagonists to turn people away from it. Much of 
this humor took the form of cartoons in the popular 
press, and verses and parodies of popular or folk 
songs (Bunker and Bitton, 1983). These attacks 
were prevalent in nineteenth-century periodicals, 
and such noted writers as Mark Twain and Ar- 
temus Ward took aim at available targets like Brig¬ 
ham young and polygamy. 

From this early period, almost no pro- 
Mormon humor or humor regarding the Church 
created by the members of the Church themselves 
survives. While it is certain that members enjoyed 
humor, as evidenced in numerous journals and 
letters, little of it was apparently directed at their 
own experiences and cultural practices. This was 
particularly true of published material. Latter-day 
Saints were too involved with building a new way 
of life to indulge in frivolity or of anything that 
might appear to question their commitment. 
Humor, therefore, was incidental. 

Around 1900 this attitude began to change, 
expressly in the talks of Elder J. Golden Kimball, 
of the Seventy. During his long tenure as a Gen¬ 
eral Authority, his iconoclastic wit and biting sense 
of humor not only made the Saints love and quote 
him, but also helped them to see a lighter side of 
their often difficult existence. 

Still, little in-group humor appeared in print 
before 1948, when Samuel W. Taylor’s novel 
Heaven Knows Why! was published. Playing on 
the cultural patterns of typical small-town western 
Mormonism, the book gained limited success and 
recognition as an alternative selection of the Liter¬ 
ary Guild, but it also caused a stir of discontent in 
the LDS community, hitting too close to home and 
seeming to ridicule not only lifestyle but also sa¬ 
cred doctrines. Because of its limited acceptance, 
it quickly dropped out of print. 

A turning point seems to have come as a result 
of World War II, which brought outsiders into the 
almost exclusively LDS Rocky Mountain commu¬ 
nities and spread members of the Church through¬ 
out the world. The resulting interchange showed 
both groups that in many ways they were not as 
different from each other as they had assumed, and 
allowed them to laugh at their common foibles and 
presumptions. 

As the Church became better known as an 
American lifestyle, its members felt freer to find 
humor in their own cultural patterns and practices. 
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J. Golden Kimball, by Gordon N. Cope (1933, oil canvas, 
31" X 24"). J. Golden Kimball (1853-1938), a member of 
the First Council of the Seventy from 1892 until his 
death, was known and loved for his frank, sometimes 
disturbing, wit and humor. Church Museum of History 
and Art. 


Concurrently, its rapid growth created a larger 
audience for specifically LDS materials as well as 
an audience educated, sophisticated, and affluent 
enough to understand, enjoy, and buy them. 

Taylor’s book, reissued in 1979, now has en¬ 
thusiastic readers, as have the works of cartoonists 
Calvin Grondahl and Pat Bagley. Jack Weyland’s A 
New Dawn and Alma Yates’s The Miracle of Miss 
Willie are among recent novels that depict LDS 
cultural idiosyncrasies. Parodies and spoofs aimed 
at the LDS audience include Orson Scott Card’s 
Saintspeak, Carol Lynn Pearson’s “notebooks,” 
and numerous articles by Chris Crowe. 

However, this growing acceptance of cultur¬ 
ally bound humor has limitations. LDS doc¬ 
trines, ORDINANCES, and TEMPLE ceremonies are 
not usually the objects of humor, although unex¬ 
pected or unorthodox responses to specific doc¬ 
trines, particularly those by nonmembers or of 


small children may be. Scandal or notoriety that 
might reflect on all members is not considered 
funny, but the everyday problems of family life, 
Church and missionary service, as well as the need 
to reconcile principles and practices, lend them¬ 
selves well to humor. Latter-day Saints generally 
seem willing to laugh at themselves and their 
lifestyle, but not at sacred things (see 
lightmindedness). 
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HYDE, ORSON 

As a member of the first Twelve Apostles (1835) of 
the modern dispensation and the first missionary 
to take the message of the restored gospel to conti¬ 
nental Europe and the Near East, Orson Hyde was 
closely allied with the rise and the development of 
the LDS Church. Born on January 8, 1805, in Ox¬ 
ford, New Haven County, Connecticut, he was 
raised in the care of Nathan Wheeler of Derby, 
Connecticut. In 1819, Hyde walked some six hun¬ 
dred miles to the town of kirtland, Ohio, where 
Wheeler had purchased land. There he found 
employment as a clerk in the N. K. Whitney & Co. 
store. Continuously searching for deeper religious 
truths, he came under the influence of Sidney 
RIGDON, a Reformed Baptist minister, and em¬ 
braced rcstorationist ideals advanced by Alexander 
Campbell and Sidney Rigdon. 

When Oliver cowdery and other missionar¬ 
ies to the Lamanites came through the Kirtland 
region in October-November 1830, Orson spoke 
against the “Mormon Bible,” a position he changed 
after carefully examining the Book of Mormon. 
After three months of studying and pondering the 
doctrines taught by the Latter-day Saints, be was 
baptized in the Chagrin River on October 30, 
1831, by Sidney Rigdon, who also had been con¬ 
verted (Barron, pp. 15-25). 

A succession of missions followed Hyde’s con¬ 
version. He and Hyrum Smith preached in Elyria 
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J. Golden Kimball, by Gordon N. Cope (1933, oil canvas, 
31" X 24"). J. Golden Kimball (1853-1938), a member of 
the First Council of the Seventy from 1892 until his 
death, was known and loved for his frank, sometimes 
disturbing, wit and humor. Church Museum of History 
and Art. 


Concurrently, its rapid growth created a larger 
audience for specifically LDS materials as well as 
an audience educated, sophisticated, and affluent 
enough to understand, enjoy, and buy them. 

Taylor’s book, reissued in 1979, now has en¬ 
thusiastic readers, as have the works of cartoonists 
Calvin Grondahl and Pat Bagley. Jack Weyland’s A 
New Dawn and Alma Yates’s The Miracle of Miss 
Willie are among recent novels that depict LDS 
cultural idiosyncrasies. Parodies and spoofs aimed 
at the LDS audience include Orson Scott Card’s 
Saintspeak, Carol Lynn Pearson’s “notebooks,” 
and numerous articles by Chris Crowe. 

However, this growing acceptance of cultur¬ 
ally bound humor has limitations. LDS doc¬ 
trines, ORDINANCES, and TEMPLE ceremonies are 
not usually the objects of humor, although unex¬ 
pected or unorthodox responses to specific doc¬ 
trines, particularly those by nonmembers or of 


small children may be. Scandal or notoriety that 
might reflect on all members is not considered 
funny, but the everyday problems of family life, 
Church and missionary service, as well as the need 
to reconcile principles and practices, lend them¬ 
selves well to humor. Latter-day Saints generally 
seem willing to laugh at themselves and their 
lifestyle, but not at sacred things (see 
lightmindedness). 
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Orson Hyde (1805-1878), about 1853. He accepted the 
gospel in 1831 in Kirtland, Ohio, and was ordained an 
apostle in 1835. He was called to go to Jerusalem in 
1840, and on October 24, 1841, dedicated the Holy Land 
for the gathering of Israel. Attributed to Marsena 
Cannon. 


and Florence, Ohio, and in 1832 he joined Samuel 
Smith in journeying to the “eastern countries” of 
the United States. In 1833 he and John Gould 
were sent as Church emissaries to resolve difficul¬ 
ties in Jackson County, Missouri. He marched 
with '/ION S camp the following year. After return¬ 
ing to Ohio, he married Nancy Marinda Johnson in 
Kirtland, on September 4, 1834. 

On February 15, 1835, Orson Hyde was or¬ 
dained a member of the Quorum of the Twelve 
Apostles, and in 1837 he represented the Church 
in petitioning the Ohio state legislature for a bank 
charter for the Kirtland Safety Society. He went 
with Heber C. kimball on the first mission to 
Great Britain (1837-1838). Their work led to the 
eventual conversion of thousands to the Mormon 
faith {see MISSIONS OF THE TWELVE TO THE 
BRITISH ISLES). 

Hyde was in Far West, Missouri, by the sum¬ 
mer of 1838, and in October he signed an affidavit 


against the Saints during the severe persecution of 
that period. John Taylor said that perhaps Hyde 
“had been sick with a violent fever” {HC 3:168). 
Whatever the reason, Hyde made things right with 
Joseph smith and in the spring of 1839 wrote to 
the Twelve in Illinois asking if he could return. 
Dropped from the Quorum of the Twelve on May 
4, 1839, he was again sustained as an apostle on 
June 27, 1839. 

Years before, it had been prophesied that 
Hyde “had a great work to perform among the 
Jews” {HC 4:106), and in 1840 he was directed to 
undertake a mission that took him to New York, 
London, Amsterdam, Constantinople (Istanbul), 
and Jerusalem, speaking to the Jewish communi¬ 
ties wherever he could. On October 24, 1841, 
Elder Hyde climbed the Mount of Olives near Je¬ 
rusalem and offered a prophetic prayer of dedica¬ 
tion, asking the Lord to remove the “barrenness 
and sterility of this land” (Hyde, p. 21). He re¬ 
turned home via Cairo, Alexandria, Trieste, and 
Germany. In Germany he published the first LDS 
German tract, Ein Ruf aus der Wiiste (A Cry out of 
the Wilderness ; Frankfurt, 1842). 

When the majority of the Saints left Nauvoo 
for Iowa Territory early in 1846, Orson Hyde was 
asked to remain behind to supervise the comple¬ 
tion and dedication of the nauvoo temple. Dedi¬ 
catory services were conducted on April 30 and 
May 1, 1846. From 1846 to 1847 he presided over 
the British mission. When President Brigham 
young returned to the Salt Lake Valley in 1848, 
Hyde was placed in charge of the camps of Israel in 
the Midwest. He remained in Kanesville (Council 
Bluffs, Iowa) until 1852, publishing the Frontier 
Guardian (1849-1852). 

In Utah, Elder Hyde was called to head the 
Carson Valley Nevada Mission in 1855. He re¬ 
turned to Salt Lake in 1857 because of the Utah 
expedition. Further implementing his plan to 
have the Twelve Apostles preside over designated 
settlement areas, President Young called Elder 
Hyde to supervise settlement in the Sanpete- 
Sevier district of Utah in 1858. 

At a meeting of the Twelve Apostles held in 
1875, Brigham Young made a decision affecting 
Hyde s standing as the senior member of the Quo¬ 
rum. It was ruled that since he and Orson pratt 
had briefly separated themselves from the Quorum 
in 1838 and 1842, respectively, they should lose 
their seniority to Elders John taylor, Wilford 
woodruff, and George A. Smith, who had been 
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ordained during their time away (Durham, Succes¬ 
sion in the Church [Salt Lake City, 1970], pp. 73- 
76). Because of that decision, John Taylor rather 
than Orson Hyde succeeded Brigham Young as 
President of the Church. 

Following a lingering illness, Orson Hyde 
died at his home in Spring City, Utah, on Novem¬ 
ber 28, 1878. With his passing the Church lost a 
noted missionary, colonizer, eloquent speaker, 
and devoted servant. 
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HYMNS AND HYMNODY 

Hymns have been central to the LDS tradition of 
worship from the earliest days of the Church. 
Latter-day Saints revere their hymnbook almost as 
scripture because of their belief that the first LDS 
hymnal had its origins in divine commandment. In 
July of 1830, only three months after the Church 
was organized, Joseph smith’s wife Emma smith 
was instructed to “make a selection of sacred 
hymns ... to be had in my church” (D&C 25:11). 
The resulting 1835 volume, A Collection of Sacred 
Hymns, for the Church of the iMtter Day Saints, 
included among its ninety hymns a number of orig¬ 
inal, distinctively LDS texts. For example, two by 
the book’s co-editor William W. Phelps, “The 
Spirit of God Like a Fire Is Burning” (Hymns 1985, 
No. 2) and “Now Let Us Rejoice” (Hymns 1985, 
No. 3) celebrate the restoration of the latter-day 
Church. These and other original hymns were 
printed alongside well-known Protestant texts by 
such authors as Isaac Watts and Reginald Ileber. A 
second hymnal, expanded to 304 hymns, was 
printed in Nauvoo in 1841. 

Under the direction of Brigham YOUNG, Par¬ 
ley PRATT, and John TAYLOR, a volume familiarly 
known as the Manchester Hymnal was printed in 
Manchester, England, in 1840. Formally titled A 
Collection of Sacred Hymns for the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints in Europe, this 


book served as the principal hymnbook of the Eng¬ 
lish-speaking Saints for many decades. Converts 
from the BRITISH isles brought it with them when 
they traveled to join the main body of the Saints in 
Utah. New hymns, most of them American in ori¬ 
gin, were added to each later edition, but the Man¬ 
chester Hymnal continued to be published in Eng¬ 
land until 1890. By 1912 it had gone through 
twenty-five editions. Like Emma Smith’s hymnal 
and most others of the time, it printed the texts but 
not the music. 

Emma Smith had looked forward to the day 
when the Saints would be “blessed with a copious 
variety of the songs of Zion,” as she wrote in the 
preface to the first hymnbook. Her hopes were ful¬ 
filled; early LDS hymn writers continued to add 
important original hymns on such distinctive doc¬ 
trines as the premortal life (Eliza R. snow, “O 
My Father,” Hymns 1985, No. 292), the latter-day 
restoration (Parley P. Pratt, “An Angel from on 
High,” Hymns 1985, No. 13), and the gathering 
of the Saints to Utah (William G. Mills, “Arise, O 
Glorious Zion,” Hymns 1985, No. 40). 

In 1886 President John Taylor called together 
a committee to provide a musical supplement to 
the Manchester Hymnal. The result was the 
Latter-day Saints’ Psalmody, which was published 
in Salt Lake City in 1889 and went through six 
more editions. The Psalmody emphasized home 
composition, that is, new music that was written 
by such LDS composers as George Careless and 
Ebenezer Beesley to accompany the old texts in 
the Manchester Hymnal. For some of the longer 
texts in the Psalmody, only the first few verses 
were printed. 

During the 1870s and 1880s the Sunday 
school and primary organizations began to print 
hymns and songs, singly and in collections, for 
their own use. In 1873 the Sunday School began 
publishing Sunday School hymns in the juvenile 
instructor magazine, and in 1880, under the di¬ 
rection of Eliza R. Snow, the Primary published a 
volume of texts and a companion volume of tunes. 

In earlier decades the line between official 
and unofficial hymnbooks was not clearly drawn, 
and some of the LDS hymnals were private under¬ 
takings. An unofficial hymnbook. Songs of Zion, 
compiled by German Ellsworth and published in 
Chicago, became extremely popular. It went 
through eleven editions between 1908 and 1925. 

Deseret Sunday School Songs, published by 
the Sunday School in 1909, was intended as a Sun- 
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day School songbook rather than a general 
worship hymnal. However, because so many 
Latter-day Saints loved its gospel-song hymns, 
with their energetic rhythms and simple exhorta¬ 
tive texts, several of its hymns have found a secure 
place among the Mormons. “Master, the Tempest 
Is Raging” ( Hymns 1985, No. 105) and “Put Your 
Shoulder to the Wheel” ( Hymns 1985, No. 252) are 
two examples. The 1927 Latter-day Saint Hymns, 
a volume of more dignified and traditional hymns, 
was intended to supplement Deseret Sunday 
School Songs as the hymnal for sacrament 
MEETINGS. 

Hymns: Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints, printed in 1948, replaced both the 1927 
hymnbook and Deseret Sunday School Songs. 
Many Church members were disappointed, how¬ 
ever, to find that the 1948 hymnal omitted some 
favorites from among those in the Deseret Sunday 
School Songs and other sources. Responding to 
popular preference, the Church printed a new edi¬ 
tion in 1950, restoring such well-established 
hymns as “A Poor Wayfaring Man of Grief” 
(Hymns 1985, No. 29) and “Have I Done Any 
Good?” (Hymns 1985, No. 223). 

The 1950 hymnal retained official status until 
1985, when it was replaced by Hymns of The 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints. This 
hymnal, published 150 years after Emma Smith’s 
first one, retains almost one-third of the hymns she 
originally chose—a remarkable tribute to her judg¬ 
ment and to the well-defined and enduring nature 
of the LDS hymn tradition. There is little that is 
revolutionary about the new hymnal but much that 
is significant. Its publication provided an opportu¬ 
nity to omit outdated or little-used hymns in favor 
of new material of high quality. In all, seventy 
hymns that were part of the 1950 hymnal were 
dropped in 1985, and ninety-two new or newly 
borrowed hymns were added, of which forty-four 
are LDS contributions wholly or in part. Hymns 
by present-day LDS contributors continue to re¬ 
flect Church thinking and concerns: FASTING (Nos. 
138, 139), home and family (Nos. 298, 300), 
missionary work (Nos. 253, 263), and so forth. 
Out of a total of 358 contributors, 168 are Latter- 
day Saints. 

The 1985 hymnal shows that, as in the past, 
LDS hymnody embraces well-known material 
from other Christian traditions, for example, Mar¬ 
tin Luther’s “A Mighty Fortress” (No. 68) and 
Charles Wesley’s “Rejoice, the Lord Is King!” (No. 


66). Many of the hymns pair a Latter-say Saint text 
with a borrowed hymn tune, or an indigenous tune 
with a borrowed text. Tunes are again drawn from 
many sources: opera (Nos. 160, 196), popular songs 
of an earlier time (Nos. 34, 237), folk songs (Nos. 
15, 284), and others. The selections overall, espe¬ 
cially among the new hymns, reflect a strong de¬ 
nominational preference for traditional styles in 
both music and text. Because the custom of four- 
part congregational singing continues in most areas 
of the Church today, virtually all the hymns are 
printed with soprano, alto, tenor, and bass lines. 
Although a number of older gospel songs remain 
strong favorites, the ballad-type sacred song, im¬ 
portant today in the congregational singing of some 
other denominations, has not found a place in Mor¬ 
mon hymnody. 

A committee appointed by the General Au¬ 
thorities of the Church, and working under their 
guidance, recommended the hymns for the 1985 
hymnbook. The goal was to include as many of su¬ 
perior artistic merit as possible while keeping in 
mind the preferences and needs of the general 
Church membership; a well-loved hymn ran little 
risk of being dropped, even if it did not meet high 
literary or musical standards. In the process of se¬ 
lecting and editing these hymns, certain issues that 
have become major points of discussion in other 
denominations presented far fewer difficulties. For 
example, male-oriented language with reference to 
GOD the father and Jesus Christ was retained, 
consistent with the LDS concept of them as male. 
In addition, Latter-day Saints seem fairly comfort¬ 
able with military metaphors in their hymn texts, 
though some language dating from times of actual 
physical conflict, particularly in “Up, Awake, Ye 
Defenders of Zion” (No. 284), was edited to make 
it less bellicose. Certain other texts that originally 
focused on North America were altered to reflect 
the Church’s overall worldwide mission (Nos. 91, 
290). 

The present hymnbook is divided into eleven 
sections: Hymns about the Restoration, Praise and 
thanksgiving, Prayer and Supplication, Sacra¬ 
ment, Easter, Christmas, Special Topics, Chil¬ 
dren’s Songs, For Women, For Men, and Patri¬ 
otic. The national anthems of the united states 
OF AMERICA and the United Kingdom are in¬ 
cluded, and anthems for Canada, Australia, and 
New Zealand are available separately. 

An eight-page appendix called “Using the 
Hymnbook” provides instructions for directors and 
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organists. It is followed by seven indexes: Authors 
and Composers; Titles, Tunes, and Meters; Tune 
Names; Meters; Scriptures (an index correlating 
scriptural passages with hymn texts); Topics; and 
First Lines and Titles. Scripture references also 
appear with each hymn. 

Subsequently, the Church Music Committee 
identified one hundred hymns from the 1985 
hymnbook as the standard core of hymns to he 
published in other languages, with a list of fifty 
optional additional hymns. The remaining hymns 
in non-English hymnbooks reflect the choices and 
contributions of the members in the particular lan¬ 
guage areas. In this way the Church strives to pre¬ 
serve in its international hymnbooks a balance be¬ 
tween Churchwide tradition and local preference. 

The Children’s Songbook, published in 1989, 
follows The Children Sing (1951) and Sing with Me 
(1969) as the official music resource for the Primary 
organization. With its straightforward messages 
and attractive melodies, its simplified accompani¬ 
ments, and its many color illustrations, the Chil¬ 


dren’s Songbook is intended to appeal directly to 

children as well as to their parents and teachers. 
[See also the Appendix for a brief selection of 
important Latter-day Saint music.] 
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